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RACE IN LEGISLATION AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





“Of all vulgar modes of escaping from the consideration of the effect of 

social and moral influences on the human mind, the most vulgar is that of 
attributing the diversities of conduct and character to inherent natural 
differences.” —Miuu, Principles of Political Economy. 
Iv is a most mistaken idea that Anthropology is purely speculative 
and abstract. It is, on the contrary, more intimately related than any 
other branch of science to the sympathies of humanity, and, we may 
add, the utilities and requirements of society. It enters into every 
question connected with religion, government, commerce, and culture, 
which are all more or less affected by racial endowment and proclivity. 
This, however, is a comparatively new idea, on which the statesman 
and the legislator are yet scarcely prepared to act, and to which the 
theologian manifests not merely indifference, but repugnance. Practi- 
cally, indeed, the element of race has not yet obtained recognition, as 
one of the underlying conditions and modifying forms of civilisation. 
We must not blame the world for this. Scientific Anthropology is a 
thing of yesterday ; nor is the study of it yet sufficiently advanced to 
justify its believers in claiming the reverent attention of duly cultured 
minds to their hastily formed conclusions. They must be content to 
wait and work, sowing the seed of truth to-day, that mankind may 
reap its golden harvest on some far off to-morrow. In the meantime, 
however, its advocates will only be performing a proper duty in 
occasionally enforcing its claims on the attention of our more advanced 
thinkers, preparatory, let us trust, to their full recognition by the 
general voice of civilised society. 

In this endeavour to commend Anthropology to more general 
acceptance, we must not hide from ourselves that two great schools 
are, on principle, decidedly opposed to our pretensions. These two 
vou. NO. XIII. 
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iafluential parties, while differing widely from each other on many 
other points, at least cordially agree in discarding and even denouncing 
the truths of Anthropology. They do so because these truths are 
directly opposed to their cardinal principle of absolute and original 
equality among mankind. The parties to which we refer are the 
orthodox, and more especially the evangelical body, in religion, and 
the ultra-liberal and democratic party in politics. The former proceed 
on the traditions of Eden and the Flood, and on the assertion, that of 
one blood God made all the nations of the earth; the latter base 
their notions on certain metaphysical assumptions and abstract ideas 
of political right and social justice, as innocent of scientific data, that 
is, of the fact as it is in nature, as the wildest of the theological 
figments which set Exeter Hall in periodical commotion, at the never- 
failing anniversaries of missionary enterprise. . 

We fear that it is in vain to argue with the religious portion of our 
opponents. People whose opinions are based on dogma possess a 
fortress not easily assailed by reason. They know in what they believe, 
and from the vantage ground of a supernatural revelation can afford 
to laugh at the indications of history and the deductions of science. 
They are persuaded themselves, and they have persuaded a very large 
section of society, that one religion, their own, will do for all mankind 
to the end of time. And society believes them, or, at all events, is 
too ignorant or too busy to oppose this tremendous assumption. And 
so we subscribe a million a year, and send out good men and true into 
all climes, it may be truly said, in denial of the past and defiance of 
the present. 

Our political opponents are not exactly persons of this stamp. They 
do not profess any particular faith in written records. They-are not 
prepared to enthrone an eastern myth on the denial of modern science. 
They do not intentionally prefer dogma to fact. Opposed to an here- 
ditary aristocracy in the body politic, they are prone to deny the 
wider and more-enduring aristocracy of race. Believers in the omni- 
potence of circumstances, they refuse to recognise the aids or the 
obstacles of inherent endowment. To them, humanity is one from 
the educational stand point, as it is also one to the theologians from 
the creational stand point. The latter assert that a Negro or a 
Mongol will make as good a Christian as the most finely-developed 
Caucasian, and the former equally affirm that, with proper training, 
he will make as good a citizen, as skilful a craftsman, as fine an artist, 
and as able a poet or philosopher. We do not mean to say that the 
latter put their conclusions exactly into these words. They dare not. 
The plain practical good sense of society would prove too much for 


them were they to do so. But their assertions, as far as they mean 
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anything, imply this, and are indeed mere idle rhodomontade, if they 
do not. 

And here, perhaps some of our Anthropological friends may be of 
opinion, that in seriously opposing such absurdities, we are guilty of 
the folly of the worthy Knight of La Mancha, when he ran a tilt at 
the windmills. But in truth these absurdities, from their wide 
acceptance, are gradually becoming productive of very grave conse- 
quences. The stupendous claims of the Romish hierarchy to the 
sacerdotal supremacy of the world, are based on the prior assumption 
of a possible unity among all nations in religious belief and practice, 
and on the mundane and unending mission of Papal Christianity. 
The atrocities of the Spaniards in Peru and Mexico were but the dark 
conclusions, wrought out by the logic of events, from these startling 
prgmises. The wars of the reformation were humanity’s assertion of 
its right to differ.—were, in short, the counter-proclamation of the 
Teuton in opposition to the claims of the Roman. The watchwords 
of modern revolution, “ liberty, equality and fraternity,” more 
especially the two latter, together with all the absurdities and 
impossibilities of communism, are but the sinister yet legitimate 
progeny of the principle of primal and organic equality. The 
mischief of such views, indeed, is not and cannot be confined to the 
sphere of speculation. They of necessity invade the field of action, 
where thought ultimates itself in deeds. They influence most of the 
colonial enterprises of modern times ; and they were at the foundation 
of the recent civil war in America, and underlie not only the claim 
of the freedmen to the suffrage, but all the contemplated horrors and 
abominations of miscegenation. 

We have, in a previous paper on Race in History, already touched 
on some of the errors of one of the schools to which we have been 
alluding, that of the Political Economists and Legislative Reformers. 
But, in doing so, we confined our remarks almost wholly to the works 
of one of the youngest of its disciples, the historian Buckle. But he 
was only an echo of his masters, Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart 
Mill, as they are but a continuation of Helvetius and the French 
Encyclopedists, who were again but a far-off reverberation of 
Democritus and Epicurus. There is a terrible tyranny in ideas. 
Your principles, even though they be the most fallacious assumptions, 
will ultimate themselves in legitimate conclusions sooner or later. 
John Stuart Mill cannot help claiming the suffrage for the Negro— 
and the woman. Such conclusions are the inevitable result of the 
premises whence he started. And had he paused at such a reductio 
ad absurdum, his school would not. That school, as we have said, 


dates from the remotest antiquity. The omnipotence of circumstances 
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and the natal equality of mankind are not new doctrines. They are 
simply materialism, and the philosophy of the external ultimated. 
He who starts from atoms, guided by chance, must end in absolute 
democracy, that is, in racial and individual equality. It is simply the 
completion of the circle, from chaos to chaos. 

It need scarcely be said that such a school can only exist in words 
or upon paper, for it is in direct contradiction to fact. Nature is a 
grand hierarchy of cosmic and telluric organisms. Her suns rule 
their, subordinate planets, surrounded again by their subject satellites. 
The vegetable and animal kingdoms are a succession of organic stages, 
separated, as Swedenborg would say, by “discrete degrees.” While 
at the very apex of this pyramid of form and function, we find regal 
man, the virtual king of the earthly sphere. And are we to suppose 
that this hierarchical arrangement ceases here ; that there are no innate 
and hereditarily transmissible diversities among men? Reason as well 
as fact revolts at so absurd a conclusion. Had we, from our limited 
geographical range, experience only of one race, we might most 
legitimately conclude there were others in the distance,—a conclusion 
now adequately substantiated by geographical discovery. But John 
Stuart Mill cannot see this. His intellectual prepossessions are too 
strong for such a grasp of veracity. His mind is so filled with the 
idola of Codification and Political Economy, that he cannot see the 
simple yet unspeakably important facts of Anthropology. 

Let not these remarks on Mr. Mill be misunderstood. He is the 
last man to intentionally maintain an untruth. Privileged to own 
one of the clearest and most logically constituted heads, and we may 
add, one of the noblest hearts in Christendom, he unites the deductive 
power of the race whence he descends, and we may add, of the school 
to which he belongs, with somewhat of their infirmity, in the too 
facile rejection or assumption of premises. No man marches more 
varefully from the major to the minor ; the process, in such hands at 
least, is unerring. But, alas for the major. It may be the sublimest 
of truths, an axiom on which the universe could repose unshaken’for 
eternity, or, as in the present case, a fallacy so transparent, that the 
simplest cabin-boy, on his homeward voyage, would see its infantile 
absurdity. 

The rejection of truth is perilous, perhaps we might say fatal, to 
all men. But it must prove especially so to the priesthood of intellect, 
—to those sagesand philosophers, whoas legislators, political economists, 
historians, and men of science, endeavour to explain the truth and 
the right to others; for when the shepherds go astray, it is no wonder 
that the flock generally follow. To write of men, and to legislate for 
men, while rejecting the science of man, is certainly a most extra- 
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ordinary and by no means commendable procedure. And yet it was 
that of Jeremy Bentham and Thomas Henry Buckle, and is that of 
John Stuart Mill. The first drew up a code, or shall we say, laid 
down the principles of codification in the abstract—ignoring diversity 
of race. The second wrote his otherwise admirable history, and the 
last has given us the principles of Political Economy, together with 
sundry treatises on Liberty and Representative Government, not only 
ignoring, but directly and almost offensively denying the great truth 
of racial diversity. Ignoring the fact in nature, that men differ in 
the relative proportion of their passions, affections, sentiments’ and 
faculties. Ignoring what is patent, not only to the Anthropologist, 
but to the soldier, the sailor, and the man of business, that the races 
of mankind differ in the force of their propensities, in the strength of 
their sympathies, in the power of their principles, in the accuracy of 
their perceptions, and in the clearness and the vigour of their thoughts. 
Ignoring not only the conclusions of the man of science, but the 
practical experience of all widely-travelled persons, that there are 
distinctly marked Ethnic diversities, in virtue of which the grander 
divisions of mankind differ in the persistence of their will, in their 
power to resist temptation, in their susceptibility to impulse, in their 
ability for work, and in their innate capacity for literature, science and 
art. And ignoring therefore what the experience of ages has demon- 
strated, and what the true wisdom of the present would dictate, the 
necessity for a diversity of religion and government corresponding to 
this diversity of race, whereby the formal institutions of a people are 
brought into harmony with their mental constitution. 

These are severe remarks. Let not their spirit be misunderstood. 
It is because we respect their advocates, that we are so harsh in our 
judgment of the doctrines. Error is formidable in proportion to the 
ability, and, we may add, the virtue of those who hold it. The 
fallacies of men like Bentham, Mill, and Buckle, cannot be harmless. 
Such minds cast the halo of their glory around even their grossest 
errors, and just in proportion as we revere them for the good which 
they have accomplished, must we be stern in our opposition to the 
evil of which they are unintentionally the authors. Of such it may 


” 


be truly said, “if their light be darkness, how great is that darkness! 
If their views be founded on error, how widely diffused must that 
error be! It is the very greatness of the men that necessitates our 
more serious antagonism to their fallacies. They are too powerful, 
too influential, to allow us to pass over their mistakes in silence. The 
voice which has been oracular for the truth, becomes doubly formidable 
when employed as the trumpet-blast of error, 

In the history of Philosophy, in so far as we can be said to possess 
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anything deserving of the name, nothing is more remarkable than the 
power of the schools. Like religious sects, they take the individual 
helplessly captive, and lead him whithersoever they will. They close 
his eyes to one phase of truth, and they open them to another. Nor 
does any amount of talent or attainment appear to constitute an 
adequate safeguard against this despotism. It only makes the 
individual a more or less apt instrument for the acceptance and 
promulgation of their doctrines. He is obviously the organ of a greater 
power, that sees beyond him, and uses him for a grander purpose, than 
anything of which he is conscious. This is the case with Mr. Mill. It 
was equally so with Jeremy Bentham. They are the organs of negation. 
In reality, the champions of matter versus spirit. It is their vocation 
to proclaim the weight and value of quantity as opposed to quality. 
They ignore the ONE. They enthrone the many. They do not 
stand alone in this. They have not only a large following, but they 
have had many able precursors, and they have many powerful 
coadjutors. They represent the spirit of the age. Their works are 
simply Protestantism, logically ultimated in the political sphere. 
Fourier went beyond them, and carried it into the social, where it 
eventuated in communism. Let it not be supposed that in saying 
this, we pass a judgment of condemnation upon these truly great and 
deservedly illustrious men. Their cause is perfectly legitimate. It 
represents one of the two great poles of universal truth. But it is 
only one pole, and that not the positive. These are rather daring 
assertions. We know it, and must now proceed to their confirmation. 

It was a grand saying, that all minds are either Platonic or 
Aristotelean, subjective or objective, spiritual or material in their 
essential character and tendencies. This, however, is only saying 
that men must obey the laws of polarity, the most gifted and earnest 
being generally the most strongly pronounced in their proclivities. 
3ut it is not only men as individuals, but men collectively, who have 
to obey these laws, and so manifest the spirit of the ages. In a sense, 
as was shown in some former numbers of this Journal, the entire 
movement of humanity, in the North-western march of civilisation 
throughout the historic period, was, intellectually speaking, a descent 
from the highly spiritualised theosophy of the Orient to the 
thoroughly-materialised science of the Occident. Now it is this 
movement iu its ultimates, which is represented by Mr. Mill. As we 
have said, it is a great and legitimate movement, and even in its 
extremes, deserves to have such a champion to stand up for it. As 
the protest of reason against dogma in religion, as the testimony of @ 


posteriori fact against & priort assumption in philosophy, and as the 
claim of the rights of the many against the tyranny of the few in 
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politics, it was a great and noble cause, deserving of all honour and 
worthy of all success. But when, overstepping these boundaries, it 
proceeds with its political logic to the denial of inconvenient facts, it 
is no longer a legitimate movement, but, on the contrary, one 
demanding strenuous opposition, and deserving utter and shameful 
defeat. It has reached this stage in the hands of Mr. Mill and his 
coadjutors. They deny the facts of race, and hence our opposition. 

We thus see that this great movement is in conflict with itself. Its 
several sections are no longer in harmony with each other. Its religion 
and its politics are at war with its science. We have arrived at the 
beginning of the end. In the fervour of religious propagandism, it 
demands one faith for all mankind. And in its enthusiasm for liberty, 
it proclaims that all men may be politically free, when they have been 
adequately educated. In attempting to maintain these stupendous 
assumptions, it does not condescend to irivestigate observed facts ; but 
meets the testimony of travellers, and the conclusions of Anthropolo- 
gists by the annunciation of abstract principles, in reality by a process 
of & priori reasoning, as opposed to the evidence of @ posteriori expe- 
rience. By the dread compulsion of a false position, it is driven to the 
desperate alternative of ignoring nature and denying phenomena. It 
does so, because nature and her phenomena are opposed to its con- 
clusions. Again, we admit these are very severe remarks. But they 
only express the simple truth, and hence our reason for their 
publication. 

We make our appeal to nature. Let us hear what she has to say. 
The earth, at her different zones of latitude and longitude, or shall 
we say in other language, on her several areas, has specially 
characterised types, vegetable and animal, bestial and human. These 
specialities are obviously not accidental. They are transmissible and 
enduring, and far antedate all history. The law of distribution is yet 
beyond us; but it is evident that there is such a law, for we see its 
effects. And we see them in the human sphere as distinctly as in any 
other. The men of one Ethnic area are not to be confounded with 
the men of another. Nor are these distinctions simply physical and 
organic, they extend also to habits and capacities. We know that 
this is denied by Mr. Mill and his school. But such denial necessitates 
the rejection of history as well as of science; for history is conclusive 
as to racial diversity, its annals being in truth but a record of the 
result of that diversity. For example, to affirm that a Negro is in 
every way as good a man as an European, is to deny the historic testi- 
mony of five thousand years, seeing that in all that time no Negro 
nation has ever, either with or without assistance, reached the civilis- 
ation, again and again achieved.in the great centres of Caucasian 
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culture. To say after this that Negro communities might have done 
so, is simply to beg the question, and take for granted the very thing 
in dispute. They have not done so, even with the tuition of Egypt 
and the example of Carthage; and if our inquiry is to be conducted 
on & posteriort principles of investigation, we must accept the fact of 
their non-civilisation as in so far conclusive of their incapacity. They 
have been tried and found wanting. But this historic evidence is 
corroborated by their organic inferiority. The comparative anatomist 
agrees with the historian in placing them on a lower level than the 
European. And the phrenologist agrees with the comparative 
anatomist. We know that Mr. Mill does not believe in phrenology, 
ner we presume in physiognomy. He cannot. Either the one or the 
other would dissipate his day-dream of racial equality within an hour 
of its acceptance. The inferior character of the Negro is as distinctly 
stamped on his organisation as on his destiny, and only minds blinded 
by the idola of preconceived ideas could fail to see the one as well as 
the other, and to find in both unmistakeable evidence of the Negro’s 
lower position in the scale of being. 

Similar remarks may be made on the Mongolian races of Eastern 
Asia. Their structure, while superior to that of the Negro, is inferior 
to that of the European. It is less developed. As the type of the 
Negro is foetal, that of the Mongol is infantile. And in strict accord- 
ance with this we find that their government, literature and art are 
infantile also.. They are beardless children, whose life is a task, and 
whose chief virtue consists in unquestioning obedience. Were Mr. 
Mill an anthropologist, we might point out to him the very important 
physiological fact, that an immemorial civilisation has utterly failed to 
Caucasianise either the Chinese or Japanese, they being still as essen- 
tially Mongolian as the rudest nomad of the northern steppes. But he 
would place no value on such a fact. It could have no significance 
from his standpoint. Form and function are to him matters of as 
much indifference as colour, which he avowedly ignores. He cannot 
understand why a Chinaman, under adequately favourable circum- 
stances, should not become as good a sculptor as Phidias, or as inspired 
a poet as Shakspeare. And the reason why he cannot understand this 
is, that he ignores the racial element in humanity ; in other words, he 
allows his preconceived idea of aboriginal unity and essential equality 
to dominate all structural evidence of diversity, and all historical evi- 
dence of inequality. This we know is equivalent to saying that his 
mind is not open to the truth when nature is the witness, and her 
testimony is opposed to his cherished ideas and favourite speculations. 
A severe sentence to pass on England’s greatest living logician. But 
it is out of his own mouth we convict him. It is on the evidence 
afforded by his own works that we pronounce his condemnation. 
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Now let it be distinctly understood that we say this of Mr. Mill only 


in his representative character, as the chief of a rather extreme school 
of political economists. As an individual, no living man has a greater 
regard for veracity. Even in his gravest errors he is perfectly honest, 
and when blinded to the truth by his deepest prejudices, feels fully 
persuaded that he is simply consistent in maintaining a principle. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that he does not stand alone in 
ignoring racial diversity. His views, however erroneous, are not indi- 
vidual crotchets, but the well considered and avowed opinions of a large 
and influential school of thinkers, and as such deserving of the most 
respectful consideration, even from anthropologists, who so clearly sce 
the egregious fallacies on which they rest. We must not blame men 
for differing from us. It is our business to provide them with such 
evidence, as shall suffice to produce a conviction of the truth, and if 
we fail in this, the fault is not theirs but ours. 

What then is the gravamen of our charge against Mr. Mill and his 
friends? And we reply the unwarranted application of experiences, 
obtained only from the European race, to the whole of humanity. And 
as an accompaniment of this, the substitution of art im the place of 
nature in the process of legislation. As already remarked, these errors 
are due to the preponderance of abstract ideas over concrete experience. 
They result from that process of hasty and incautious generalisation, 
against which Francis of Verulam especially warned his followers. 
Because certain kinds of government, and certain processes in legisla- 
tion, have proved successful in Europe, it is at once concluded, that 
they are abstractedly right and good, and should with all convenient 
speed be applied to every other family of man. And as these govern- 
inents are representative and this legislation has been senatorial, it is 
supposed that such forms and modes of transacting matters guber- 
natorial, must be the acme of perfection in the way of example, and 
to which, therefore, the rule of all peoples should be made to gradually 
approximate, the only consideration being, the kind and degree of 
culture they may have previously undergone in the way of preparation. 
Of innate fitness or unfitness, of organic aptitude or inaptitude, these 
sages of the closet know nothing. Of hereditarily transmissible types 
of body and mind they are happily ignorant. For ineradicable procli- 
vities, they havea sovereign contempt. “ Racial specialities” they hold 
to be a figment of the anthropological imagination, and for which they 
would substitute ‘educational differences”. To their view, races, or as 
they would say, nations are what circumstances have made them, and 
consequently alter the circumstances, and in due time you change the 
race! As already remarked, the logic is sound, but the premises are 
faulty. They are so, because they fail to take an important element 
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of the problem into account, we mean the subject-matter on which the 
circumstances are supposed to operate. 

Let us see indeed for what such logic would suffice, were the pre- 
mises obtained from another ethnic area. Asia has been immemorially 
the seat of despotism. Its idea of authority is essentially unitary. 
Its codes, in so far as they have grown, are the cumulative result of 
the successive edicts of absolute sovereigns. But in their grand out- 
lines and fundamental principles, they were the products of a single 
legislator, some divinely inspired Menu, Moses, or Mohammed, who 
derived his authority not from without but within, not from the people 
but from God, and whose short but effective preamble was “thus saith 
the Lord.” Now whether under Assyrian or Saracen, this was doubt- 
less esteemed the better way. But conceive of its application to Greek, 
or Roman, or Teuton, above all to these same Anglo-Saxon free- 
thinking political economists themselves! Again we must remind Mr. 
Mill that there is a religion and a government, a literature and an art, 
which is specially adapted not only to the outward circumstances but 
to the inherent and innate qualities of each of the grander divisions of 
mankind. 

In these illustrations we have hitherto purposely omitted any 
allusion to the more savage races, all quite susceptible of civilisation 
according to the principles of Mr. Mill, who will not admit that the 
Australian, the Andaman islander, and the Hottentot labour under any 
inherent imeapacity for attaining to the highest culture of ancient 
Greece or modern Europe! ‘Their present inferiority is an accident, 
due to a combination of unfavourable circumstances. They might 
have been the foremost men of all this world but for certain untoward 
influences. To say anything about the Andaman head and the Hot- 
tentot brain is only “‘a vulgar mode of escaping from the consideration 
of the effect of soctal and moral influences on the human mind!” Now 
anthropologists do not deny the power of social and moral influences, 
but they affirm that in conjunction with these the organic conditions 
and the transmissible mental constitution of their human subject-matter 
must also be taken into the account. This Mr. Mill denies, and hence 
his errors, both theoretical and practical, which we must now proceed 
to examine in detail. 

In his otherwise excellent treatise on “ Representative Government,” 
Mr. Mill speaks of savage people and civilised people, and of the means 
by which the former may be gradually raised to the condition of the 
latter. Of the possibility of this process he has not the smallest mis- 
giving. The idea that there are savage races, adapted by structure and 
temperament, by habit of body and constitution of mind for the savage 


state, has obviously never occurred to him. He thinks a savage tribe 
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is like an ignorant individual, in want only of education, simply that 
and nothing more. It is the same with his idea of civilised races. He 
clearly thinks they might be absolutely savage. Taking the past upon 
trust, like a true closet-scholar putting unquestioning faith in his books, 
he closes his eyes to the present. Having read certain vague traditions 
about the ancestors of the Greeks and Romans, French and English 
having once been in a savage state, it has never occurred to him to test 
the accuracy of this statement, by looking round upon the world of 
to-day, to see if there be such a phenomenon as a really savage people 
of Caucasian type. We can readily understand that such a procedure 
would be in opposition to all his established habitudes of mind, and of 
this we do not complain. Only we say that such a thinker will prove 
a very unsafe guide as to the government of any race save his own. 

In the same work he speaks of the arrestment of certain civilised 
nations at: the stage of a paternal despotism, instancing the Egyptians 
and Chinese, with whom he contrasts the far more free and progressive 
Jews. The stagnation of the former he attributes to the strength of 
their institutions, which would not break down to permit of national 
growth, while the unorganised institution of the prophets among the 
latter people, by ensuring a greater degree of liberty, permitted also of 
more effective progress. All which is, no doubt, quite true. But then 
it is not the whole truth, only that, indeed, which lies on the surface. 
It does not tell us why the institutions of the one people were so 
restrictive and those of the other so comparatively elastic. This, as 
every anthropologist knows, must be sought in diversity of race—in the 
ethnic fact that the Chinese are a Mongolic people, and that the higher 
castes of Egypt were clogged by a numerically preponderant mass of 
African aborigines ; while the Jews, and we may add the Pheenicians, 
were the most vigorously constituted of all the Asiatic Caucasians, and, 
indeed, present so many European elements in their national character, 
that the perfect purity of their oriental descent is still open to con- 
siderable suspicion. But of all this Mr. Mill and his school know 
nothing, and want to know nothing; and while obtaining full credit 
with the yet more ignorant public for being very profound, are in point 
of fact childishly superficial in their habitual treatment of this and all 
similar topics. They stop short at effects, and mistaking these for 
causes, think they have exhausted a subject, of which in truth they 
have scarcely broken the surface. 

Mr. Mill’s rejection of race, like the errors of all decisive minds, is 
thorough. It pervades his entire system. Hence he treats even of 
slavery without an allusion to this important element. Thus he speaks 
of the facility with which slaves, when manumitted, assumed the 
position and discharged the duties of freemen among the Greeks and 
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tomans, which he attributes to the existence of an industrious class 
who were neither slaves or slave-owners. Now there is no doubt that 
this was a very favourable circumstance, but what would it have 
availed if the freedmen had differed from their owners and the indus- 
trious middle-class, as the Negros of the States do from the Caucasian 
population-around them? The learned freedmen of Rome were often, 
racially speaking, of as good blood as their masters. And there is no 
doubt that even the Helots did not differ from the Spartans more than 
the Anglo-Saxons from the Normans. Under such circumstances, the 
individual emancipation of superior slaves, is perfectly easy, nor is 
there the least wonder that the well-educated among them at once 
assumed a respectable and recognised position in society. Nor with 
such conditions is there ultimately any insuperable difficulty in the 
emancipation of the whole class, either gradually, as throughout south- 
western Europe during the middle ages, or even suddenly as in Russia 
and Hungary in our own day, by an imperial edict or by a senatorial 
decree. The absorption of such liberated bondsmen, into the class of 
freemen, is comparatively easy, because their inferiority is simply social 
and not organic. But it is quite otherwise, where the inferiority is 
stamped upon the organisation, and where consequently the freedman 
and his children’s children to the remotest generation, bear indelible 
traces of their descent from the servile caste. 

Now again we say that the deservedly illustrious name of John 
Stuart Mill, ought not to cover the grave errors into which he has 
been led on this subject by his unwise rejection of the racial element, 
a rejection which by enabling him to speak of slavery in the abstract, 
has permitted him to confound the purely domestic institution of the 
better days of Greece and Rome, with the grosser chatteldom of negro 
slavery in our own times. This, for instance, is his portraiture of the 
slave proper : 

“A slave properly so called, is a being who has not learnt to help 
himself. He is, no doubt, one step in advance of the savage. He has 
not the first lesson of political society still to acquire. He has learnt 
to obey. But what he obeys is only a direct command. It is the 
characteristic of born slaves to be incapable of conforming their con- 
duct to a rule or law. They can only do what they are ordered, and 
only when they are ordered to do it. If aman whom they fear is standing 
over them and threatening them with punishment, they obey ; but 
when his back is turned, the work remains undone. The motive de- 
termining them must appeal not to their interests but to their in- 
stincts ; immediate hope or immediate terror.” 

Now it need scarcely be said that this is a picture of negro slavery, 
and that, too, in its very worst form, that of the recently imported 


African savage working on a plantation. Here again it is obvious that 
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Mr. Mill has been misled by the undue predominance of abstract ideas 
over concrete experience. His “slave” is, in reality, an abstraction 
covering the immense gulph which separates a Plato, who was once 
sold as a slave by the order of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, from a 
Congo negro. Assuredly, with all his subservience to ideas and his 
indifference to facts, Mr. Mill must know that the Greek or Circassian 
slave of a Turkish emir is a very different being from the woolly haired 
and thick-lipped Ethiopian, who occupies a yet lower servile position 
in the same household. Though equally slaves, as beg bought with 
a price, they are yet inherently and essentially wide as the poles 
asunder, as their rude and ignorant but nevertheless practical master 
clearly perceives. History informs us that the Mamelukes of Egypt 
were all purchased slaves from the Caucasus. Does Mr, Mill think 
their ranks could have been as well recruited from the countries south 
of the Sahara? But there is no need of multiplying instances. The 
man who does not know that the social condition of the slave, both 
during his serfdom and after his manumission, is largely influenced by 
his racial relationship to, or difference from, his master, has yet, not 
only his anthropology but his history to acquire. 

Closely connected with his deficiencies and misconceptions on the 
subject of slavery, and originating doubtless in the same fundamental 
error, is the omission by Mr. Mill of any allusion to hybridism, as an 
obstruction to the formation and maintenance of a stable government. 
It is, of course, quite legitimate in /ogic, for the man who does not 
believe in race, to deny or ignore the existence of half-castes. But, 
unfortunately, nature will not so ignore them, as Mexico and the 
South American republics have found to their cost. Where the 
parental elements are very diverse, the hybrid is himself a fermenting 
monstrosity. He is ever a more or less chaotic compound. He is in 
conflict with himself, and but too often exhibits the vices of both 
parents without the virtues of cither. He is a blot on creation, the 
product of a sin against nature, whom she hastens with all possible ex- 
pedition to reduce to annihilation. He is not in healthful equilibrium, 
either mental or physical, and consequently cannot conduce to the sta- 
bility of anything else. He is ever oscillating between his paternal and 
maternal proclivities. His very instincts are perverted. He unites the 
baseness of the negro with the aspirations of the European ; and while 
the creature of ungovernable appetite, longs for that liberty which is 
only compatible with self-command. Such are the many-coloured many- 
featured “curs” that abound in most of the colonial populations of 
modern times, produced, as we have said, by our having overstepped 
the boundaries of nature in the mixture of races. 

Now in any work on Liberty and Representative Government, it 
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surely behoved the writer to take such an element as this into account. 
And the fact that he has not done so, renders these otherwise ad- 
mirable productions of Mr. Mill of very inferior value, even in reference 
to the very subject which they profess to elucidate. Judging by the 
time-honoured examples of Egypt and India, the only safe procedure 
with such a population of hybrids, is the institution and rigid main- 
tenance of caste, to which, under such circumstances, things naturally 
tend, as we see among our transatlantic brethren at the present day. 
It was, perhaps in part, for the want of this regulation in adequate 
force, that Carthage ultimately succumbed to Rome ; for while his 
splendid Numidian cavalry undoubtedly helped Hannibal to some of 
his earlier victories, the mingled mobs at home contributed yet more 
effectually to his final defeat. 

And thus we are brought to the great question of political and in- 
dividual liberty contemplated from the ethnic stand-point. Now it 
need scarcely be said even to the tyro in anthropology that this is 
pre-eminently a question of race as well as culture, while Mr. John 
Stuart Mill treats of it throughout as simply a matter of collective 
educational preparation. Liberty and slavery are with him equally 
the possibility of all peoples. That the higher races are inherently 
more qualified for both political and individual liberty than the lower, 
he ignores in one place and denies by implication in another. In 
this he is quite consistent. It is an unavoidable corollary from the 
premiss of equality, but then, as already remarked, this premiss is 
itself an assumption of which those most familiar with anthropological 
science have the most doubt. 

Were it not that we are steeled by habit to such proceedings, it 
might, perhaps, prove matter for grave reflection, that in the midst of 
our inductive era a school of thinkers can still be found, who indepen- 
dently of all detailed examination of the fact, dare to make the great 
affirmation of racial equality. That the religious world should do this 
does not surprise us. It is an accordance with the medizval proclivities 
of theological thought. But it is otherwise with Mr. Mill and his fol- 
lowers, of whom, but for their uninquiring subservience to preconceived 
ideas, we might expect better things. Only think what this affrma- 
tion implies. Nothing less than a detailed knowledge of the passional 
impulses, the moral principles, and the intellectual faculties of all the 
various divisions of mankind. Why, the collective information of all 
the Anthropological Societies in existence, lands us only at the very 
threshold of such knowledge. And that collective information, be it 
remembered, as year by year it gradually increases, only brings us the 
more surely to a settled conviction of existing diversity, which is, more- 
over, so marked and found to consist in such very important anatomical 
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and physiological differences, that the growing conviction among most 
anthropological students is, that this so strongly marked diversity, is 
aboriginal, and consequently ineradicable. But whatever may be the 
value of these convictions, those who hold them have at least been 
guided in their search after truth by the laws of induction. They 
have examined the facts, they have investigated the data, and have 
deduced their conclusions from the elements so obtained. While Mr. 
Mill, disdaining such laborious processes, leaps at once, according to 
the old high @ priori method, to the magnificent assumption of racial 
equality, and then proceeds in undoubting confidence to all its far- 
stretching conclusions and momentous consequences. 

But postponing for the present any further consideration of his 
processes, let us glance at Mr. Mill’s assumption, that the capacity for 
liberty is simply a question of educational preparation, and with which, 
race has nothing whatever to do. What says history on the aptitude 
of the various divisions of mankind for political liberty. And here 
we must carefully distinguish between the wild license of the savage 
and the legalised liberty of the civilised citizen of a constitutional 
state. There is, no doubt, plenty of the former in the Indian wigwams 
of America, or the Hottentot kraals of South Africa, but such license 
is only a prelude to the direst despotism, at the first dawn of civilis- 
ation, as we see in the case of the Indian monarchies of Peru and 
Mexico. It is the same with the rude freedom of the Mongolic 
nomads, which at once degenerates into the paternal despotism of 
China, as soon as they have exchanged their migratory habits as 
shepherds, for the settled occupations which accompany agriculture 
and its necessary concomitants in the mechanical arts. Leaving 
savagism then behind, where, in truth, we do not so much see the 
presence of liberty as the absence of government, what Negroid or 
Mongolic peoples have ever developed constitutional freedom such as 
that once existing at Athens and Rome, and now enjoyed in Britain 
and the United States. Nay, what people far removed from the 
Ethnie area of Europe have ever accomplished this? For the Ionian 
Greeks, the Jews and the Phoenicians, together with the Carthaginian 
descendants of the latter, were at least Mediterranean races; and as 
we have already observed, with many European characteristics. And 
of the peoples of Europe, do all show an equal aptitude for liberty ? 
Leaving out the classic type, as being in a sense historically past, do 
the existing Teutons, Celts and Sclavons manifest the same capacity 
for achieving and retaining liberty? We would not however dwell too 
forcibly on the diversities in this respect, at present attaching to the 
various members of the great and nobly-endowed European family, as 
we are quite willing to admit, that many of these specialities are 
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largely, if not wholly due to educational accidents. And indeed we 
are prepared to acknowledge, that all Caucasian types on the European 
area, may, with due preparation, be found fit for working the complex 


machinery of a constitutional monarchy. History, however, informs 


us that the Classic and Teutonic divisions alone have yet shown any 


decided and inherent qualification for political liberty, and that where 


there is not at least a large admixture of one or both, liberty is either 


wholly absent or enjoyed by a very fitful and uncertain tenure. 
But distinct from, if not above and beyond political liberty, is that 
which attaches to the individual. Men may be politically free, yet 


socially enslaved. 


They may not dare to say or do what the law 


allows, being overawed by the despotism of fashion or the prescription 
This is the state of the great majority of respectable 


of precedent. 


persons throughout Europe. 


Sut history narrates instances where 


this authority of custom has been fossilised into law. Egypt and 


India are notable examples. 


Here again Mr. Mill treats this sub- 


ject in the abstract, quite independently of all considerations of race, 


and yet, as in the case of political liberty, it obviously has some 


connection with type. 


tyranny of 


custom 


Some races submit far more slavishly to the 


than 


others. In the lower types, indeed, 


individuality, in the nobler sense of that very expressive and much- 


embracing term, is, strictly speaking, unknown. This is a subject 


deserving of far more investigation than it has yet received. There 


is obviously more individuality in the Teutonic than the Celtie type. 


There was, perhaps, more of it in the Roman than the Greek, and 
there is decidedly more of it in the European than the Asiatic. 


Speaking nationally, there is more of it in England than in France, 
and more of it in lowland Scotland than in England. 
In the treatment of this subject we must carefully distinguish 


between those moral monstrosities who are only marked by oddity, by 


crochets in thought, and eccentricities in action, from those truly 


individualised personalities, really characterised by originality and by 


its accompanying independence in thought and conduct. The latter 


are doubtless rare in all races, and when carefully studied are generally 


found to present physical as well as moral attributes indicative of 


peculiarly effective development, at least in certain directions. The 
head and face of Cesar, were, no doubt, especially Roman. He did 
not depart from his racial type by anything at all abnormal. Yet he 


was a unique individuality. 


He was so because he was the most 


strongly pronounced, shall we say it, the most distinctly specialised, 
mentally and physically, of all his racially vigorous countrymen. 
This matter goes down to great depths. We would not willingly 


fatigue even the general reader by a set treatise, aiming to he 
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exhaustive ; but without a few more remarks and illustrations, it 
is impossible that our meaning should be fully understood. Special- 
isation is the test of development. From the zoophyte to man the 
march is steadily in this direction. In the vegetable kingdom it is 
the blossom and the fruit that constitute the individual—never fully 
born out of the maternal matrix, the plant proper, being strictly 
speaking, a congeries of imperfectly developed individualities, that 
never advance beyond the foetal stage. We have the analogues of 
this in the corals, the polypi, and the mollusca, and growing fainter, 
in the spawn of fish. This, however, is simply the stage of physical 
aggregation, above and beyond which is that of the moral sphere. 
The ant and the bee have no distinct individuality of will and cha- 
racter. They are the blind and unresisting instrumentalities of a 
common purpose. They are the integral parts of a larger whole—the 
hill or the hive. Now, among men, the community is the plant, 
the hive, the moral matrix, whereto all its human blessoms still 
inhere. 

We begin now then to understand how it is that the higher races 
manifest more individuality than the lower; they are less foetal in 
their character, both morally and physically. It has been long 
observed that the Negroid and Mongolic races are far less distinctly 
marked physiognomically than the Caucasian. They keep much 
closer to the common type; we may add, in mind as well as body. 
And among Caucasian peoples, the same remark applies to the 
Sclavons, who are, it may be observed parenthetically, to Europe, 
what the Mongols proper are to Asia, the imperfectly-developed 
children of the North-eastern wilderness. 

Again in this inquiry, as in that connected with the aptitude of 
various races for political liberty, we must carefully distinguish 
between the uncultured rudeness of the savage, and the true 
individuality of the vigorously constituted citizen of some free, yet 
civilised community. The first is only raw material waiting for the 
stamp of social despotism. It is simply wax, wanting nothing but 
the seal. Neither must we wholly ignore the influence of institutions, 
on the spirit of successive ages. Thus, for example, we quite agree 
with Mr. Mill that our more immediate present, is less favourable to 
individuality, at least in the outward life, than some ages which have 
preceded it. We are less under the tyranny of power, but we are 
more under the despotism of fashion, than the men of the eighteenth 
century. These oscillations are unavoidable, even in the highest races, 
whose strongly individualised members constituting but a small 
minority, are ever liable to suffer by “the pressure from without,” on 
the part of the numerically preponderant mediocrity, by whom they 
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are surrounded. But this is something very distinct from the inherent 
tendency to fossilisation manifested by Asiatics, more especially those 
of the farther Orient. Yet, from his neglect of all racial considerations, 
Mr. Mill confounds these two things, and falls into precisely the same 
error as Dr. Draper, whose fallacies as to the cyclical repetition in 
Europe of the course of thought and action characteristic of China, 
were exposed in some remarks on race in history in our October 
Number (xi) for 1865. Towards the conclusion of the third chapter 
of his otherwise admirable work on liberty, where he is speaking of 
“individuality, as one of the elements of wellbeing,” Mr. Mill warns 
us that “the modern régime of public opinion is, in an unorganised 
form, what the Chinese educational and political systems are in an 
organised ; and unless individuality shall be able successfully to assert 
itself against this yoke, Europe, notwithstanding its noble antecedents, 
and its professed Christianity, will tend to become another China.” 
Here it is very obvious that the acute logician is in blissful ignorance 
of any ethnic distinctions as attaching to Mongolic China, or 
Caucasian Europe. In other words, he proceeds in his argument on 
the utterly fallacious assumption, that the racial element in the pro- 
blem is identical in both instances, whereas, the merest tyro in 
Anthropology could inform him that the diversity is not only great, 
but greater than it is yet possible to define in all its elements of 
corporeal structure and mental constitution, and in the far-reaching 
consequences resulting from them. 

But, lest we should labour under any misapprehension in this 
matter, Mr. Mill thus proceeds in his next paragraph. ‘“ What is it 
that has preserved Europe from this lot? What has made the European 
family of nations an improving, instead of a stationary portion of 
mankind? Not any superior excellence in them, which, when it exists, 
exists as the effect, and not as the cause; but their remarkable 
diversity of character and culture. Individuals, classes, nations, have 
been extremely unlike one another: they have struck out a great 
variety of paths, each leading to something valuable.” And farther 
on, “ Europe is, in my judgment, wholly indebted to this plurality 
of paths, for its progressive and many-sided development.” Oh, 
Anthropological reader, how shall we proceed to define such science 
and such logic as the foregoing? How speak with due severity, yet 
with proper respect, of such self-contradictory utterances, more especi- 
ally from the mouth of the master? Shall we leave the matter, duly 
emphasised with italics, which, of course, are our own, to speak for 
itself, or shall we endeavour to make such palpable absurdities still 
more palpable. For the Anthropologist, most assuredly, nothing more 
is needed. than the quotation, its own all-sufficient answer. Not, 
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however, to be too severe on Mr. Mill, we may observe that the direct 
contradiction involved in the italicised divisions of his sentence, 
arises from the fact, that in accordance with the principles of his 
school, he regards character as being wholly the product of circum- 
stances, and not of circumstances acting on organisation. We must 
remember that he does not believe in ethnic areas, nor in zones 
of population. That the earth, in virtue of its telluric, climatic, 
and other influences, can and does produce different kinds of plants 
and animals, he would readily admit. But his political idola utterly 
forbid his applying the same principles to, or seeing correspondent 
facts in man. If a Chinaman differs from an Englishman, this, 
according to his philosophy, is altogether due to an accident of educa- 
tion, and not in any measure to inherent proclivities, dependant upon 
hereditarily transmitted specialities of structure and function, these 
very specialities being in large part due to racial type, itself the 
distinctive product of a given Ethnic area. In short, Mr. Mill does 
not believe in race; and hence the grave errors of his otherwise- 
admirable works. 

And yet there are sentiments, even in some of his earlier writings, 
which might well have guarded him from these mistakes of his later 
years. Here, for instance, is an extract from his article on Bentham, 
in the London and Westminster Review for August, 1838, and reprinted 
in his Dissertations. “For the philosophy of matter, the materials 
are the properties of matter ; for moral and political philosophy, the 
properties of man, and of man’s position in the world.” And farther 
on in the same paragraph, “If in his survey of human nature and 
life he has left any element out, then, wheresoever that element exerts 
any influence, his conclusions will fail, more or less, in their appli- 
cation.” Precisely so. Mr. Mill in his otherwise masterly “surveys 
of human nature and life,” has left out the very important element of 
race, and as a necessary result, “ wheresoever that element exerts any 
influence, his conclusions fail in their application,” that is, however, 
truthful to his own race, the Teutonised Celts of Britain ; they are, 
more or less, inapplicable to all other races, more especially those 
separated from us by such broad lines of demarcation as the Negroid 
and Mongolic populations of Central Africa and Eastern Asia, Of 
course, Mr. Mill and his friends will reply, that in the passage in 
question, and in others of similar import, which might be readily 
found scattered through his writings, he was not speaking of man 
in his physical relationships at all. And we readily grant this. 
It is not a part of his philosophic vocation to contemplate man under 
a material, or, to speak somewhat more definitively, a corporeal aspect. 
It rather suits his purpose, or shall we say, it better comports with 
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his frame of mind to speak in “vague generalities” about “human 
which “he has not translated into 


? 








realities,” or subjected to “an exhaustive method of classification,” 
to use some of the pet phrases of the great master of codification, 
whose life and labours constitute the subject-matter of the article 


from which we have just been quoting. 
Mr. Mill very justly accords great praise to 


Sentham for never 


“reasoning about abstractions till they have been translated into 


’ 


realities.’ 


“man,” and “ human nature,” need such a translation. 


Will he pardon us for hinting to him that the abstractions, 


When we, as 


Anthropologists, hear of man, we want to know what kind of man. 
That he is of the Genus homo is not enough for us, we want to know 
his species, and, if possible, the very variety to which he belongs. 
And any naturalist will inform Mr. Mill that he requires precisely the 
same kind of information about an animal, before he can pronounce 
in any detail upon its qualities and attributes, upon its structure and 
its habits. We can, however, quite understand, that all these things 
are infinitely beneath the notice of Mr. Mill and his school, who, from 
the lofty empyrean of their closet philosophy, can afford to look down 
with unutterable pity upon people who concern themselves about such 
trifles as the development of the Negro brain, and the possible 


correlationship of mind to so insignificant an organ ! 


What, forsooth, 


has the proportion of the viscera in different races, to do with “Political 
Economy,” saving and except that some stomachs are more prone 
to a carnivorous diet than others, and so, perhaps, cost rather more 


for their sustenance to the body politic ? 


And what have strong or 


weak impulses, dominant passions, or predominant principles to do 
with law making, more especially that which is done in the closet. 
Having your chart of “human nature,” can’t you codify at your 


2ase, for all times and countries, all climes and races? 
Nothing, my esteemed friend and most profound philo- 


hinder you? 


What is to 


sopher, absolutely nothing, we reply, except that most inconvenient 
of all possible obstructions, Fact ; the world-old and world-wide fact 
of racial diversity, which has hitherto bid defiance to prophets and 
priests, to princes and legislators, in their benevolent endeavours to 
convert all mankind to one religion, and subject them to the beneficent 


restraint of one form of law and government. 


The perversity of Mr. Mill in rejecting anthropology as an instrument 
for investigating the diversities of national character is something mar- 
vellous, as an instance of what may almost be called judicial blindness 


of intellect. 


from which we have just been quoting : 
material interests to exist, which alone enables any body of human 


Listen to his oracular utterances in the same article 
“That which alone causes any 
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beings to exist as a society, is national character.” And in the next 
page, “ A philosophy of laws and institutions, not founded on a philo- 
sophy of national character, is an absurdity.” Amen, and again amen, 
say we, from the anthropological standpoint. Why this is the very 
pith and marrow of the whole matter. It is what we have been 
preaching from the very first. It is the burthen of our discourse. It 
is the very truth which we wish to impress upon statesmen and legis- 
lators, and we may add upon political economists, if it be right to name 
them apart from the foregoing. Oh, Mr. Mill, how nearly transparent 
is the veil, which nevertheless hides us from each other! It is very 
obvious that the great logician sees everything, but the fact in nature 
of organic speciality. To that, from his bookish education, he is blind, 
perhaps hopelessly so now. Shall we then blame him? Certainly not, 
but with all his greatness, we must yet, from the very depths of our 
soul, pity him. To be so near the truth, and yet from a prejudgment 
to miss it! To be forced to accept a conclusion, and yet from in- 
veterate prejudice, to ignore the very data on which it is based! What 
will a more enlightened posterity say to the melancholy humiliation 
of so sad a position ! 

But, to use the words of Mr. Mill when speaking of Bentham, ‘“‘it is 
an ungracious task to call a great benefactor of mankind to account 
for not being a greater.” Mr. Mill is so enlightened and so liberal, 
with such a breadth of culture and such a true catholicity of sentiment 
on almost every other subject, that we are almost ashamed to take 
him thus severely to account for his deficiencies and prejudices on the 
subject of race. But as anthropologists we cannot but regard it as 
very important, and indeed we may say without exaggeration, all im- 
portant, in reference to the very topics treated of, in all other respects, 
so ably by the great master of logic and political economics, and while 
we have not the smallest hope of converting him from the error of his 
ways, we would fain preserve some of his pupils and followers from 
falling into similar mistakes. We are not lacking in respect for Mr. 
Mill, nor we trust, wanting in the power to appreciate his great and 
commanding abilities, and the truly noble purposes to which, with 
lifelong assiduity, he has applied them. But we cannot blind ourselves 
te his egregious fallacies, nor can we persuade ourselves that these fal- 
lacies, bearing as they do directly on practical questions, are wholly 
innocuous. They have led him, and they have led inferior men, to 
make demands for the ruder races, such as science, the science of man, 
cannot sanction,—demands founded on ignorance of the great facts of 
race, and in opposition to the laws of nature. Demands all the more 
dangerous, because coinciding with that pseudo-philanthropy of our 
age, which starting from groundless assumptions, enthroned as first 
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principles, proceeds to their stupendous conclusions, in defiance alike 
of the revelations of science and the teachings of experience. A philan- 
thropy that aims at uniformity where there is diversity ; and which, 
disregarding alike anthropology and history, endeavours to set up the 
creed and code of Caucasian Christendom as the sole standard to which 
humanity in all its varieties must hasten to conform. A philanthropy 
based on the absurdity of a dogma, and which, therefore, can only end 
in the mortification of defeat, while productive of incalculable mischief 
in the process of experimentally demonstrating the fallacy of its prin- 
ciples and the groundlessness of its expectations. 

We have, in the earlier part of the present article, spoken rather 
severely of the school to which Mr. Mill belongs. Let it not, however, 
be for one moment supposed that we would apply these remarks, in 
all their severity, to him individually, even in his speciality as a writer 
on legislation and political economy. He has too much good sense, 
and we may add, too much good feeling, to allow the errors of his 
school to wholly dominate his better nature. He is in the noblest 
sense the master of this school, for he is conducting it through many 
of its old errors into higher truths. He sees as clearly as any anthro- 
pologist the utter absurdity of attempting to impose European insti- 
tutions on Asiatic slaves or African savages—in their own country. 
But because he persistently regards their disqualification for the im- 
mediate possession of political liberty, with its equal rights and repre- 
sentative government, as simply a matter of defective education, he 
does not hesitate to claim the franchise for the recently liberated Negro 
of the Southern States of America. To him in this connection, the 
term Negro simply implies a person who has, till within the last few 
months, unfortunately held an inferior social position. But it does 





not imply, as it does to the anthropologist, a being of inferior organic 
constitution, in whom corporeal function and animal impulse too readily 
dominate moral sentiment and intellectual aptitude, a being who is 
not merely a barbarian in his habits, but a savage in his hereditary 
proclivities. To this phase of the question, Mr. Mill is both blind and 
deaf. He will not or he cannot see the facts of racial diversity for 


himself, and he refuses to listen to the statements and conclusions of 


those who have made this subject the study of a life. To their 
scientific investigations and the results so far obtained by most care- 
fully conducted observation, results steadily cumulative, he responds, 
on the old @ priort method, that is from the seemingly impregnable 
stronghold of a preconception, in the very foolish words which we have 
prefixed to this paper. Now these words may perhaps be quite worthy 
of the school which Mr. Mill so ably represents, and we can conceive 
of his followers and admirers applauding them to the echo, but they 
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are not worthy of him. The ablest logician of the nineteenth century 
should not be so childishly facile in the assumption of his premises. 
Reasoning, to be of any value, demands something more than unas- 
sailable concatenation. It must have a tenable basis. It must have 
unassailable data. Now the data in reference to race are the concrete 


facts of race, not abstract political principles ; they are facts obtained by 
the process of induction, not first principles evolved by a process of 
thought. Mr. Mill, in short, has overstepped his province. He has 
intruded into the domain of science, and hence the unpleasant neces- 
sity laid upon us, of warning him off, we trust with respectful civility, 
but we also hope in words “of no uncertain sound”. 

We had intended to make some remarks on race in relation to 
the principles of codification, as laid down by Jeremy Bentham, 
but such a subject demands special treatment, and could not with 
advantage be brought in as subsidiary to anything else. It is, how- 
ever, a matter so intimately connected with, and we may say so en- 
tirely dependant for its application on, the facts of race, that we 
should fail in our duty as anthropologists, were ‘we not to recur to it. 
At a more convenient season, then, we propose to again direct the 
reader’s attention to legislation and political economy, and the im- 
portant bearing of anthropological science on these two great depart- 
ments of thought and action. 








ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE.* 





Some time since the Rev..Frederic W. Farrar published a work on 
the Origin of Language, in which he enforced, with much strength of 
argument, the onomatopoietic theory. In 1861 Professor Max Miiller 
delivered, at the Royal Institute, a series of lectures on “ the Science 
of Language”, wherein he endeavoured to trace its origin to the pos- 
session by man of general ideas represented in language by roots, as 
opposed to the theories of imitation and interjection. These lectures 
have called forth a reply from Mr. Farrar in another work, entitled, 
Chapters on Language ; and we think his endeavours to meet the various 
objections to the onomatopoietic theory have been attended with no 
small degree of success. Mr. Farrar, after endeavouring to show that 


* Chapters on Language. By the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1865. 
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language is a human discovery, and after dwelling on the “ Experiment 
of Psammetichus”, which we think he is rather too sanguine in ac- 
cepting as a fact, proceeds to show the necessity of onomatopoeia in 
the naming of animals, which he considers was that in which man first 
exercised the faculty of speech. He then gives a sketch of the infanty 
of humanity, and traces the psychological development of thought, 
giving examples of the several modes of expressing it, and explaining 
the operation of sound as its vehicle. The natural sensuous life of 
man expresses itself in interjections, imitations, and Lautgeberden, or 
vocal gestures, the three kinds of natural language. Of interjections, 
which are defined as “the arbitrary expression of subjective impres- 
sions,” our author asserts that they form the roots of many words and 
that they were probably the very first sounds “to acquire the dignity 
and significance of reasonable speech”. He does not however dwell 
long on the interjectional theory of the origin of language, for he affirms 
that the interjectional and onomatopoietic theories “are not in reality 
different, and that both of them might without impropriety be classed 
under the latter name ; “for,” he adds, “the impulsive instinct to re- 
produce a sound is precisely analogous to that which gives vent to a 
sensation by an interjection.” We have already seen that, according 
to his view, speech had its first exercise in the imitation of the sounds 
uttered by animals. The same principle operates in the verbal repre- 
sentation of other natural objects which attract attention by sound. 
Not that there is an exact reproduction of the sound. The imitation is 
“purely subjective, and merely reproduces the impression” the sound 
causes. The diversity in the articulated attempts of nations to repro- 
duce one and the same sound is explained by the different impression 
it makes on different minds. Our author illustrates this position by 
the various words used to denote thunder, which it can hardly be 
doubted, notwithstanding the meaning of the Sanscrit root from which 
the word thunder is said to be derived, have had an onomatopoietic 
origin.* In developing his theory, Mr. Farrar asserts that there must 
have been an original connexion between language and sense, and 

* The word “thunder” is neither from the Sanskrit tan, to stretch, nor 
from the Greek rovos. In the Gotho-Teutonic languages it is found under 
the several forms of thunder, thunor, donner, donder, dunder, dundren; in 
Latin, tonitru; and in Persic, tundar or tundur. The d is perhaps casual, 
and the whole word is without doubt onomatopoietic. Tovos is not from tan, 
but like sono, is derived in the same way. In the following eleven dialects 
of the Missouri valley, the word for thunder is probably an onomatopeia 
In the Blackfoot, kris-le-kum'; Shyenne, mo-no'-ma; Arapopo, be-ha’-ni-ti-it 
(to); Atsi’na, pa’-a; Pawnee, toh-i’-ri-ru; Arikara, wa-rih-te; Dakota, 
wa-ki'-an-o-témp; Assiniboin, o-lé: Crow, su'-a; Minnitaree, ta'-ho; Omaha, 
ing-re'-ho-ta, 
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therefore “any sound which would at once express and convey even 
the simplest sensation, must necessarily be a spontaneous natural 
sound ; 7.e., it must be either imitative or interjectional.” The most 
natural way of naming an object is by copying its characteristic mark, 
not that, on the onomatopoietic theory, language is due solely to the 
instinct of imitation, but chiefly to the activity of the intellect, which 
“reproduces the imitative at will as the sign of a fixed representative 
and so as a word,” which word “no longer calls attention to the sound, 
but stands for the whole conception of the object.” 

After explaining the theory of onomatop@ia, our author carefully 
states and meets the several objections raised by its opponents, 
and chiefly those of Professor Max Miiller. The objection that “the 
onomatopeias in our language are few in number” is answered by 
proof to the contrary. Were it not so, however, it must be remem- 
bered that words once distinctly imitative, must, by constant wear and 
tear, have “often lost every possible external trace of sensuous origin.” 
This is illustrated by the analogous case of the origin of the Hebrew 
letters of the alphabet, each of which, according to our author, “is the 
name of some object, and the form of the letter a rude representation 
of the form of the object,” and by the possible loss of resemblance of 
the letters to the things represented. Another objection that has been 
made to the onomatopoietic theory is that in the names of many animals 
we do not see any similarity to the most striking sound uttered by 
them. The answer to this objection is that not only the large majority 
of animal names,—especially in Sanskrit, Hebrew, Chinese, and the 
languages of savage tribes, are onomatopoias, but also that most, 

if not the whole, of the names cited by Professor Max Miiller in 
opposition to the theory have had an onomatopoietic origin. A third 
objection, and the one which to us appears the most difficult to answer, 
is that ‘“onomatopoias are sterile, and are unfit to expres® anything 
beyond the one object which they imitate.” In reply to this objection 
our author cites, among instances of onomatopeias which are not 
sterile, the early human sounds ma, pa, ta, da, ba, as being most mar- 
vellous in their fruitfulness. That a// onomatopeeias are sterile would 
hardly be affirmed by even Professor Max Miiller himself. We doubt, 
however, whether the real objection, viz., the comparative sterility 
of onomatopoietic roots, is met by Mr. Farrar, but we shall have to 
refer to this point hereafter, and, therefore, leave it for the present. 
The objection to the imitative theory, that “the most obvious onoma- 
topeeias are generally modern and often undignified, and that onoma- 
topewia could never, therefore, have been a leading principle of 
language ;” and that arising from “the difficulty and illusoriness of the 
search” for onomatopovias, we think Mr. Farrar has satisfactorily 
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answered ; so with the objection of fancifulness in finding imitation 
where there is none, as in the case of the word sugar, such apparent 
onomatopeeias being merely accidental. This objection, in our author’s 
opinion, only strengthens his argument, as it shows “that language re- 
verts to its primary instincts. The earliest sounds were imitative, and 
after long deviations from their primitive sound, after being subjected 
to a thousand varying influences, they yet tend to become imitative 
again.” 

As a last objection, Professor Max Miiller asks how, on the onoma- 
topoietic theory, “are all things which do not appeal to the sense of 
hearing—how are the ideas of going, moving, standing, sinking, 
tasting, thinking, to be expressed?” To prove how these ideas could 
have had their origin in onamatopeia our author shows that signs 
denoting kindred ideas have had an analogous origin in the Chinese 
language, in which “extension, growth, increase, were figured by clouds, 
the firmament, and vegetables; motion, agility, slowness, idleness, 
and diligence, by various insects, birds, fish, and quadrupeds. In 
this manner passions and sentiments were traced by the pencil, and 
ideas not subject to any sense were exhibited to the sight.” We think 
our author is right in denying that verbal roots, such as going, 
moving, tasting, etc., were the earliest. The formation of the noun 
must have preceded that of the verb. It would seem probable that 
“at first roots stood for any and every part of speech, just as the 
monosyllabic expressions do, and just as they do to this day in that 
language of arrested development, the Chinese.” In accounting, there- 
fore, for the origin of words expressing ideas of going, standing, etc., 
on the onomatopoietic theory, its advocates have not to account for 
the verbal roots, but only for the roots which express the simple act. 
Those which our author has dealt with—the ideas of going, standing, 
tasting—we think he has satisfactorily explained the origin of, on 
the imitative theory. He shows also how potent an aid to onoma- 
topeeia, in the formation of words to represent natural objects not ap- 
pealing to the eye, is found in the intimate connection between the 
different senses, which he asserts to be really but one sense, that of 
feeling. As our author puts it, two sensations, for example, a sound 
and a colour, “are but states produced in a thinking-subject, and, 
therefore, the brain, which is affected by the sound, can wse sound as a 
means of expressing the effect of the colour also. Hence, we find 
throughout all language an interchange between the words which pro- 
perly belong to different senses.” Our author shows how wonderfully 
language is indebted to metaphor for its richness. Instead of invention 
being called into play, “the permutations and combinations of the few 
roots already supplied by onomatopoeia and interjections were found 
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amply suflicient” to name “the abstract, the ideal, the spiritual, the 
mental, the imponderable, the unseen.” 

We see then how on the onomatopoietic theory the most voluminous 
language may ultimately be derived from comparatively few imitative 
roots. There may be reason to doubt whether Mr. Farrar’s conclusion 
expresses the exact truth, but his line of argument recommends itself 
so strongly to the reason, that we hesitate not to affirm that substanti- 
ally it must be received as a satisfactory answer to those opponents of 
the onomatopoietic theory with whom he deals. Language must have 
had its origin, either in imitation or in something near akin to it. 
When, however, we arrive at this point, a difficulty presents itself, 
which arises from Mr. Farrar’s own reasoning. He affirms that no 
language can exactly imitate the sounds of nature, what we call word 
imitations representing rather “the impressions produced than the 
sounds which produced them,” all such imitations being, in fact, 
coloured by the subjective faculty. He thus, as we have seen, 
accounts for the difference between the words used in different lan- 
guages to represent the same idea. It is evident, then, that something 
more than simple imitation operates in the formation of language 
roots. The mind seizes on the most striking characteristic of an 
animal, which, in most cases, is the sound it utters, and instinctively 
seeks to reproduce it, or rather, the impression it makes. Have we 
not, however, here something very much resembling interjection ? 
What are interjections, but the “instinctive expression of the sub- 
jective impressions of external nature.” Imitation and interjection, 
taken as the origin of language, are, in fact, both instinctive. Our 
author himself asserts this fundamental analogy between them, in 
words we have before quoted. It is true he reduces interjection to 
imitation, but may not imitation itself be reduced to simple inter- 
jection? Ordinary interjection, as the outward expression of sub- 
jective feeling, takes its peculiar form, because it has nothing to 
imitate, whilst ithitative interjection takes its peculiar form, because 
it has already something by which it can be moulded, in the sound 
it imitates. It must be so, unless we suppose that an operation of 
the reason precedes the act of imitation. It seems to us, that by 
reversing our author’s notion of the relation between interjection 
and onomatopeia, and taking the interjectional view of the origin 
of language, we have a means by which the opposing theories 
of Mr. Farrar and Professor Max Miiller may be reconciled, at 
the expense, however, of much which they may suppose to be 
essential to them. The latter affirms that “names, though signs 
of individual conceptions, are all, without exception, derived from 
general ideas,” the general being the first thing really known, and 
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that every word “ expresses a general idea peculiar to the individual 
to which the name belongs.” If, by this, is meant that we actually 
have and recognise in our own minds general ideas, before we know 
particular objects, Professor Max Miiller’s position is quite untenable. 
If, however, it is merely intended that there are certain general 
notions in the mind, which instinctively shew themselves when parti- 
cular objects are presented to it, we are taught a great truth. When 
objects are presented to the mind, it intuitively clothes them with 
the general notion already existing, and instinctively performs that 
act which “separates man from other animals, the naming of a 
thing, or the making a thing knowable.” If, however, this naming 
instinctively follows the presentation of am object to the mind, or, 
in other words, the perception of one of its qualities which agrecs 
with the general notions before in the mind, we have only to 
affirm that the perception of that quality is intuitive, and its re- 
presentation in language instinctive, and Professor Max Miiller’s 
theory is reduced to one of interjection. For what is this naming 
but the instinctive expression of the sensation accompanying the 
perception of an external object—in other words, an act of inter- 
jection ? 

On the other hand, to enable the supporters of the imitative theory 
to meet successfully the objection that onomatopoietic roots are sterile, 
or the more fundamental objection that the ideas which do not appeal 
to the sense of hearing cannot be expressed by onomatopoeia, we must 
reduce imitation itself to interjection. Metaphor doubtless is a 
powerful auxiliary when language has been once formed, but to assert, 
that, because the impressions received through the senses act upon a 
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“sensorium commune,” or, in other words, because both a sound and 
a colour “are but states produced in a thinking subject, the brain, 
which is affected by the sound, can use sound as a means of expressing 
the effect of the colour also,” does not meet the fundamental objection 
to the onomatopoietic theory. Such an explanation is simply that, as 
all sensations affect one brain, the impressions received through ‘all 
the senses may, and in fact must, originally have been represented 
by the same language signs, which, as they must have an analogy 
to the sensation, must be imitations of natural sounds. But sup- 
pose that, although our several senses may ultimately be reduced 
to the simple one of feeling, the impressions received through 
them are different, as they must be to enable us to distinguish 
between them, where is the necessity for the representation of such 
varying impressions by the same sound? Rather, as the impressions 
are different, we should suppose the instinctive expression of them 


to take different language forms. There is no more reason why 
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the first men should not have intuitively reproduced the im- 
pressions made on their minds through the medium of the eye, 
than that they should have represented sensations received through 
the ear. If, however, they did so, it must have been by interjection, 
as there would be no sound to imitate, and the impression reproduced 
must have been that of some striking quality of the object presented 
through the sensation. It is only so far as language sounds thus re- 
present the qualities of objects, that they can be said to be necessarily 
fruitful. That they must be fruitful is evident, from the fact that, as 
the same quality is possessed by innumerable objects, the word denot- 
ing that quality can be applied to each of those objects, it being, in- 
deed, in its very nature the expression of a generalisation. Of purely 
onomatopoietic roots this cannot be affirmed, and hence the charge of 
sterility made against them with, we think, much truth. Mr. Farrar 
has certainly made good his position that such roots are not necessarily 
sterile, but we think that he has not answered the real objection. In 
fact, we much doubt whether the examples which he chiefly relies on 
—the early infant language sounds—are onomatopoietic at all. At 
their origin, ma, pa, ta, etc., are much more like interjectional sounds 
than imitative ones. They are the “ instinctive expression of subjec- 
tive impressions,” and we think, therefore, they must be classed with 
the interjections, amongst which must also be placed the original and 
true onomatopeias of primitive language, which have, on our author’s 
own showing, so near a relation to interjections, that he would leave 
the latter out of view, or rather merge them as a class in their more 
fortunate rivals. 

The advocates of the onomatopoietic theory can not be surprised 
at the charge of sterility when they assert that, “words can tell us 





nothing whatever about things,” nor even “about ourselves and 
the modifications of our consciousness.” No wonder—if all we 
can know of things without us, even their bare existence, is still 
within us, and is “only a thought, a something thought of by ourselves,” 
and if “the subject is and must ever remain for us as incognisable as 
the object !” 

Space will not permit us to enter into the nature of the ego 
and the non-ego, further than to point out the fallacy that, as we 
can only know “the modifications, changes, accidents, sensations of 
the ego”, therefore, we cannot know the ego itself; and that, even if 
“qualities of objects” exist outside the thinking subject, as we can 
only know those qualities, we can know nothing of the object. If the 
qualities of the object and the activity of the subject are essentials of 
their existence, in like manner as the existence of each single faggot 
(to quote an analogy of our authovr’s) is essential to that of a bundle of 
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faggots, and if to remove every faggot is to remove that which they 
in combination form, is not the knowledge of those qualities or that 
activity, a knowledge of the object or the subject itself? So far, then, 
from words telling us nothing “ about ourselves and the modifications 
of our consciousness,” each onomatopoeia, as our author asserts, repre- 
sents the “ impression produced” on the receptive mind, and what is 
that but a “ modification of consciousness,” or a “sensation of the 
ego”? And if words can tell us “nothing about things,” they are, in 
the words of our author, “ the starting point of our higher intelligence,” 
without which, “no great intellectual achievement would have been 
possible,” —not, however, because words are onomatopovias, or, as our 
author calls them, rude signs to represent approximately what we think 
about the relations of things, but because each word is the embodiment 
of a general idea expressive of a quality which may be predicated of an 
infinitude of objects, and because language is therefore a fit instrument 
for the infinite development of thought. 

Other instances than those mentioned by Mr. Farrar of the article 
becoming tacked on to the noun might, if necessary, be given: as nag 
from an hack, from eq-uus; and leisure from French U’oisir, from otium, 
whence aise, ease. In the fifteenth century occur many curious ex- 
amples of this kind. 

Mr. Farrar might, had he thought it desirable, have given a far 
greater number of words from some roots: thus, from the simple 
sound ma, we have also matter, material, Madeira, matricide, matri- 
culate, metropolis, matrix, matrimony, matron, mother; whilst from 
the root pa, we have also patrician, patriarch, patron, patronise, 
patriot, patrimony. We are sorry to find Mr. Farrar imbued with the 
Aryan heresy ; the term Aryan having no more definite meaning than 
that of Caucasian, which it replaced. Aryan races, Aryan languages, 
Aryan metaphors. At no distant date, we may expect to hear of 
“‘ Aryan dinners at the shortest notice.” 

As an etymologist, Mr. Farrar can be generally relied on; but we 
think we can point out a few errors. Speaking of the fertility of 
onomatopoietic roots, he says: “In Greek, we have BaBafw, BauBari- 
cw, I stammer; in Hebrew, ba/al, ccnfundere, Babel, Babylon”; but 
Babel is with more reason derived from Persic bdb-bel, the gate 
or court, i.e. the city of Bel or Belus. We are told that the root 
wilwan, “to plunder”, furnishes both the Latin vulpes, and the 
German wolf; whereas vulpes is more probably from adwzyé, pre- 
ceded by the olic digamma, and wolf from the Gothic wul/s (Scand. 
ulf); doubtless a metathesis of Jupus. Comp. forma from pop dy; 
Gr. «npos, Lat. glarea, from Heb. gerel; ledo, from éy\ew. Again, 
barbarian is derived from the Sanskrit varvara, a jabberer or confused 
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talker, and the word wélsch from the Sanskrit mléch; but the former 
is rather from the word berber, and the latter from O. G. walch, pere- 
grinus (A. 8. wealh), from wallen, peregrinari, migrare, errare, vagari. 
We learn that ‘soul’, the German seele, is probably from the same 
root as the word sea, and the Greek cew (to shake); whereas seele 
(Ice. sal, sial) is from the Gothic saiwala, which Junius renders 


> 


“source of life ;” and “sea” (Francic se, seo, seuwu, Ice. se, sior) is 
more likely from the Tatar sow, water. 








LIVINGSTONE AS AN ANTHROPOLOGIST.* 





WE are not surprised to hear that the public has somewhat coldly 
received Dr. Livingstone’s new work. The experiences of six years 
could not be expected to yield such variety of incident as the expe- 
riences of sixteen. Nor is the spectacle of a government official, with 
a well appointed retinue, ascending a large though unknown river in 
a steamer, so romantic as that of a poor ruined missionary toiling 
across a continent attended only by some faithful blacks. It is not 
the author’s fault that his second work should be far inferior to his 
first ; but, with the mass of his readers, this circumstance has pro- 
voked a feeling of disappointment, and in many cases of unreasonable 
discontent. 

It must also be admitted that Zhe Zambesi and its Tributaries is 
not, from the circulating library point of view, a very interesting book. 
The subscriber to Mudie learns with a vague awe that the expedition, 
of which Dr. Livingstone was the gallant chief, made some most im- 
partant geographical discoveries, but to his ordinary mind the book 
presents a flat surface, no result stands out in relief; a lake has been 
discovered, it is true, but he no longer cares for lakes, unless, like 
Speke’s and Baker’s, they may be supposed to contain the sources of 
the Nile ; he is informed that the Kew gardens have been consider- 
ably enriched by the plant-products of the expedition, but he wants 
to see something out of the way, like the stuffed gorillas in the Field 
window. The fact is that, since Dr. Livingstone’s first work appeared, 
Central Africa has lost its virgin freshness: a large number of works 


* The Zambesi and its Tributaries. Murray. 1855. 
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have been produced, and those who read many books on Africa, arrive 
at the same conclusion as those who have travelled through many 
different regions of that continent. A sad monotony prevails. One 
may pass from Angola to the Mozambique, perhaps even from Abys- 
sinia to the coast of the Senegal, without encountering so vivid a con- 
trast as is afforded to the Englishman who lands at Dieppe, or to the 
European who crosses over from Gibraltar to Tangiers. One may 
soon exhaust the varieties of African landscape ; the muddy river with 
its mangrove swamp, and the virgin forest all around ; the desert with 
its sea of sand and its oases of waving palms; the undulating 
southern plain with its thorn jungles, its masses of grey rock, and 
antelopes moving in the distance. One may still sooner exhaust the 
varieties of African men. All savages closely resemble one another ; to 
the uninitiated eye, it is always the same animal yet saddened face, 
the slim graceful form, the dark skin streaked with paint and covered 
with the coarse bijouterie of beads. The savage has no character; he 
possesses no more individuality than other creatures which live in 
herds: examine a thousand minds, and you will find always the same 
cunning, curiosity, sloth, and that good-natured dishonesty which 
prefers pilfering to theft with violence, and the telling of agreeable 
falsehoods to unpalatable truths. The first sight of tropical scenery, 
or of naked natives in a canoe, and the first perusal of a work on 
African travel, are decidedly epochs in one’s life. But when once the 
first feeling of novelty has passed, eye and mind seek for sensations 
in vain, and one is obliged to return to Europe to be amused. We 
have tasted the ennui of civilisation—for instance, the last fortnight 
of a London season—and the ennuz of savage life. We must own that 
we prefer the former. In the same manner, we imagine that people 
not specially interested in Africa, will turn from Livingstone’s Zam- 
best even to the second series of the Gentle Life, or to the new selection 
of Mr. Tupper’s works, with feelings of positive relief. 

The members of the Geographical Society have reason, on the 
whole, to be tolerably well satisfied with the results of the expedition, 
which in some measure they assisted to launch. It is clear that Dr. 
Livingstone’s crotchets on cotton and Christianity served to hinder 
exploration ; and on one occasion he expressly states that he did not 
push on as he might have done, his object being less to explore than 
to gain the confidence of the natives, whom he was attempting to 
convert to his views on agriculture and theology. Still, geographical 
science has been enriched by the efforts of the expedition ; and Dr. 
Kirk has displayed an industry in collecting plants, which cannot be 
too highly praised. 

Anthropologists find little in this work to notice except some serious 
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blunders, which we shall presently expose. On the other hand, we 
can cordially recommend it to all nigger worshippers, missionary ex- 
porters, and other Exeter Hallitarians. In Dr. Livingstone’s first 
work, he showed both sides of the missionary question ; and when he 
spoke of the slave-trade or other African abominations, it was merely 
to offer practical hints for their suppression, without indulging in ran- 
corous remarks against those who hold different opinions on the subject 
from himself. But now he taunts the Oxford and Cambridge Mis- 
sionary Society with having abandoned their hopeless mission, after 
the sacrifice of several noble lives ; he accuses Capt. Burton of saying 
things which he does not mean ; and makes other vulgar and petulant 
remarks, for which he has made himself responsible, but which we 
hope, for Dr, Livingstone’s sake, have emanated from his pious 
brother, of whom we trust that we are not likely to hear again. We 
hope, also, and we sincerely believe, that a veteran African traveller 
acted under the pressure of evil advice, when he attacked and robbed 
a party of natives of the only property which they possessed. It is 
true that these natives were slave-dealers, and their property slaves ; 
and that Dr. Livingstone received no lucrative benefit from the out- 
rage which he committed. But, in so doing, he violated the law of 
nations, which sanctions the capture of slaves upon the high seas, not 
upon land ; and we think he violated a higher law as well. We do 
not sympathise with the slave-trade, but we are unable to condemn the 
poor ignorant natives who engage in it, and who cannot be made to 
understand that it is wrong. ‘To them Dr. Livingstone’s proceeding 
must have appeared an act of violent rapine ; and the expedition was 
afterwards in its turn attacked by the natives, who evidently regarded 
Dr. Livingstone as a wandering bandit, and Bishop Mackenzie as a 
white fetish man, who desired to seize a portion of the soil, and people 
it with captives taken in war. It was this one act of violence which 
was followed by such disastrous consequences to the mission, and for 
which Dr. Livingstone was by other missionaries, not altogether un- 
justly, blamed. 

We have nothing more to say against the explorer, but with the 
author we have some serious faults to find. In his first book, Dr. 
Livingstone was content to describe what he had done, what he had 
seen, and what he had heard: he has now thought fit to tell us what 
he thinks, which has considerably lessened the value of his work. We 
accept Dr. Livingstone’s facts with pleasure, but we would prefer to 
have them unadulterated with his ideas. We admit at once his qua- 
lifications for the life of a pioneer in difficult and savage lands ; his 
laborious boyhood as an artisan ; his constitution hardened in Afric: 
from a very early age; his indomitable energy; and his courage, 
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which we believe to be unrivalled. But, although he enjoyed a medi- 
cal education, the best basis of a scientific training, he left England 
before he had had time to build anything upon this excellent founda- 
tion-stone. He went out to Africa as a raw student, his memory 
doubtless stored with “insertions” of muscles, and minute branchings 
of nerves, catalogued with “ cases”, and well acquainted with the com- 
position of drugs. But soon he was forced to bury himself among an 
inferior race, learning their language till he had almost forgotten his 
own, and dividing his life between the duties of a herdsman and a 
village schoolmaster. Deprived of all literature but the Holy Serip- 
tures, and of all European society save an English “squatter” or 
occasional Dutch Boer, it is scarcely to be expected that he would be- 
come a man of very enlarged views. 

Such an existence would of necessity leave the muscles of the mind 
untrained, and the brain empty, or filled only with religious cobwebs. 
Dr. Livingstone appears to suppose that the gift of reasoning can be 
acquired late in life; that, because he has collected a multitude of 
facts, it is also in his power to deduce conclusions from them ; that, 
because he has picked cotton in Africa, at the peril of his life, he is 
able to sit down to the brain loom, and weave his raw material into 
elegant fabrics for the requirements of European thought. He ap- 
pears to suppose that he, with his poor naked mind bedaubed with the 
chalk and red ochre of Scotch theology, and with a threadbare, tat- 
tered waistcloth of education hanging around him, can compete with 
the gigantic intellect of Burton, who has not only made splendid ex- 
plorations, but who is one of our greatest linguists, and who is armed 
from head to foot with almost all the gear of human knowledge. A 
Burton may be allowed to reason (though, like all men, he may sorne- 
times reason wrong) ; but a Livingstone must only describe, and even 
then his mind will sometimes blind his eyes. We must warn our 
readers that his remarks upon the west coast of Africa, with all that 
he says about Christian missions in those regions, are absolutely 
worthless: he is not one of those men who can grasp a subject at a 
glance, and he only glanced at Sierra Leone. That he should have 
been deceived by the Christian converts of that charming colony, does 
not surprise us in the least. But when Dr. Livingstone, possibly 
stung by the praises which Capt. Burton has lavished upon the Moham- 
medans, declares them to be inferior to the Negroes, we must own 
that this is a triumph of faith over fact, which would have done Dr. 
Livingstone great credit in the middle ages. 

Those who are acquainted with Africa, must be aware that his 
travels have been almost exclusively confined to that part over which 
Mohammedans have obtained no sway. He is, therefore, not com- 
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petent to judge of the Mohammedan religion at all, still less of its 
influence upon the heathen mind. Had he visited those vast regions 
through which Barth travelled ; had he even, when he was on his fly- 
ing visit to Sierra Leone, taken a short journey into the interior, he 
could scarcely, we imagine, have asserted that the ignoble fetish-wor- 
ship of the Africans was superior to a religion which Locke termed a 
heresy, so closely does it resemble Christianity—a religion which has 
been as widely propagated among the nations of the East, as our own 
has been among the nations of the West ; a religion which was be- 
lieved in by the only civilised nations of the dark ages; a religion 
which has produced the Koran, with its attendant host of abstruse 
and eloquent works, its minute commentaries, and a controversial 
literature which rivals that of our own theology ; a religion which is, 
in fact, compounded of Judaism and Christianity, and which has had 
not only its bandit conquerors with the fire and the sword, but its 
missionaries, who have journeyed among pagan lands with only the 
Koran in their hands, and its martyrs, whom gentle Christians have 
ere now banished, tortured, and burned alive at the stake. 

But Dr. Livingstone prefers the superstitions of the Negro to a 
religion which, in the abstract, is second only to Christianity, and 
which is better suited to a savage people than our more elevated form 
of faith. For instance, he says, p. 522 :— 

“Though cheerless enough to a Christian, the African’s religion is 
mild in its character. In one very remote and small corner of the 
country called Dahomey, it has degenerated into a bloody superstition. 
Human blood there takes the place of the propitiatory plants which 
are used over nine-tenths of the continent.” 


Now, it so happens that the custom of human sacrifice is not pecu- 
liar to Dahomey, but prevails in Ashanti, and, we believe, more or less 
among all the tribes of Northern Guinea. Each king sacrifices a 
number of slaves, criminals, or captives taken in war, according to his 
means. Dahomey has monopolised the reputation for this kind of thing 
with the public at large, and with such African travellers as Dr. 
Livingstone, who furthermore tells us, that the cases of cruelty re- 
corded in Speke’s travels are also quite exceptional. As Dr. Living- 
stone has not yet visited the remote corner of the country through 
which Speke’s explorations extended, we prefer to accept in the mean- 
while the testimony of the latter traveller. 

From the passage quoted above, the general reader would infer that 
the Africans, as a rule, never offered up anything more highly en- 
dowed with life than a flower or a shrub. Dr. Livingstone avoids men- 
tioning the sorcery superstition, which, from our own experience, we 
can assert to be rife in Pagan Africa, from the Gambia to Angola, 
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and which, as we glean from other books, is to be met with among 
countries with which Dr. Livingstone is well acquainted. Briefly, it 
is this. Whenever « man of importance dies, the fetish-man is sum- 
moned, and is ordered by the relatives of the deceased to find out by 
whom his death had been caused. The fetish-man fixes upon some 
unfortunate person, who is subjected to an ordeal, which usually re- 
sults in the murder of the accused. But upon this subject we might 
fill pages, accumulating facts upon facts. The character of the native 
African is mild, it is true; he is naturally averse to bloodshed ; but, 
when he commits a cruelty, it is almost always in the name of that 
which Dr. Livingstone calls his religion. Again, he says :— 

“They are not, like the Mohammedans, ostentatious in their 
prayers. The African retires from view somewhat like the Christian, 
who enters into his closet, and when he has shut the door, prays to 
his Father who sees in secret.” 

Setting aside the fact that Christians are the only religious sect who 

put on their best clothes to pray in, we are perfectly willing to admit 
that the Africans are not ostentatious in their prayers. We have 
spent days and nights in their company in a canoe, without ever de- 
tecting them at their devotions ; and a very indecent dance, for the 
purpose of exorcising an evil spirit from a young woman, was the only 
religious ceremony which we ever saw. 
“From boyhood upwards,” continues our author (p. 513), “we 
have been accustomed from time to time to read in books of travels 
about the great advances annually made by Mohammedanism in 
Africa. The rate at which this religion spreads was said to be so 
rapid, that in after days, in our own pretty extensive travels, we have 
constantly been on the look ovt for the advancing wave from north 
to south, which it was prophesied would soon reduce the entire conti- 
nent to the faith of the false prophet. The only foundation that we 
xan discover for the assertions referred to, and for others of more 
recent date, is the fact that, in a remote corner of North-Western 
Africa, the Fulahs and Mandingoes, and some others in Northern 
Africa, as mentioned by Dr. Barth, have made conquests of territory ; 
but even they care so little for the extension of their faith, that after 
conquest no pains whatever are taken to indoctrinate the adults of 
the tribe.” 

We should be glad to know upon what authority Dr. Livingstone 
makes the last assertion. For our own part, we can only say this: 
We have been in the Fulah and Mandingo countries, which, not 
having been visited by Dr. Livingstone, we shall at once confess to be 
“a remote corner” of the continent. We have seen there the con- 
verted villages and the unconverted villages side by side. In the 
latter the buildings were dirty hovels ; the lands were untilled ; the 
women did just sufficient work to keep their husbands from starvation. 
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These gentlemen slept all the day, danced, sang, played musical in- 
struments, and drank palm-wine all the night. Their chieftains, when 
enriched by trade, had sometimes as many as a hundred wives: not 
a man was honest, not a woman was virtuous among them. While, 
among the Mohammedans, the drinking of strong liquors, the marrying 
of more than four wives, theft, lying, harlotry, and all other vices, were 
sternly forbidden. In every village was a school, in which the child- 
ren were instructed in the Koran, and in writing Arabic, and taught 
maxims of morality. 

Thus it is not without surprise, and somewhat of contempt, that 
we read in this work (p. 515): “The moral tone of the followers of 
Mohammed is pitched at a lower key than that of the untutored 
African.” And again: “The only religion that now makes proselytes 
is that of Jesus Christ.” 





FLOURENS ON THE SCIENCE OF MAN,* 





So diversely, within the last few years, has it been thought necessary 
to treat of the science of man, that, though anthropologists are 
thoroughly alive to its real meaning, the general public still remains 
profoundly ignorant of its true scope and aim. While some view 
it from a purely materialistic standpoint, and limit its sphere to an 
examination of man’s physical constitution, eliding, or but superficially 
contemplating his mental attributes and nature ; others regard it in 
the light of philosophic generalisation, and interpret it to signify the 
study of the laws of historical progress and civilisation. The science 
of man is not uncommonly confused, also, with a general anecdotical 
description of his habits portrayed by a fanciful pen from old books 
of travels, and other equally trustworthy sources. That the proper 
study of the science of man involves the most minute examination 
and careful comparison of a series of facts in which day by day 
some trifling change may affect the whole science, seems to be an idea 
quite foreign to the average inquirer. The problems of man’s origin 
—his capacities for progress and happiness, his antiquity and his 
future, rise like dreadful phantoms, and men of science turn and flee 
before them in dismay. But the study of anthropology or the science 
of man would be unnecessary, did its followers confine themselves to 

* Science de VHomme. Par Gustave Flourens. Premiére partie, tome 
premier. Bruxelles. 1865. , 
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the limits of ethnography, or shackle themselves by traditionary 
legends testifying to their own truth upon their internal evidence 
only, and hence the necessity for a more philosophical appreciation of 
historical anthropology. 

The broad field of anthropology comprises many harvesters, and 
among these the philosophers who seek to unravel the laws of man’s 
being by a close examination of his history and so inferentially to 
arrive at an approximation to man’s origines, form no inconsiderable 
section. While Germany has produced her Lessing, Goethe, Herder, 
and Schlegel, and while Sismondi and Roscoe in their several depart- 
ments have illustrated special portions of the philosophy of history,— 
France has not remained behind. To the names of authors upon this 
branch of anthropology, we have now to add that of M. Gustave 
Flourens, of whose work, so far as published, we shall now proceed to 
give an account. 

We are met at the outset by one difficulty, which time alone can 
remedy. We have here but a fragment of the first section of M. 
Flourens’ proposed work, and, in the present state of anthropology, 
the very portion on which it is desirable to exercise the greatest ‘cau- 
tion. The author describes the design of his work to be as follows :— 


“The first part presents the action of humanity : first, the means 
of arriving at the true knowledge of human events, the production of 
these events, the influences by which they may be modified, the origin 
of nations, their comparative antiquity, the value of history ; next, 
man’s past subsistence on the earth, and that of each nation down 
to our epoch—the eras of humanity; and finally, man’s future as 
founded upon the labours of the past and the aspirations of the 
present. 

“The second part is devoted to the determination of the varieties 
of the human species, or races, and of their divisions, as afforded by 
the characteristics of the mind and body. 

“The third portion comprehends material facts: the body of man 
and the other bodies constituting the universe, both organic or in- 
organic, studied from a human point of view. This point of view, 
alone true and worthy, should finally everywhere replace the theolo- 
gical point of view.” 

Now, while coinciding in the last few words in which M. Flourens 
describes the scope of his work, we cannot but regret that the 
third and concluding part had not had the prior position assigned 
to it, and the more so, as on the very first page M. Flourens snb- 
scribes to the doctrine that the study of entire humanity is best 
initiated and most practically carried ont by the contemplation 
of man as an individual, passing thence through family relations, to 
national life and race distinctions. To begin with broad generalisa- 
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tions was the fault of bygone students, and we confess it surprises us 
to find so accomplished a writer pursuing a method which, even in 
metaphysical Germany has been abandoned, of late years, for a greater 
degree of minuteness. A succession of monographs upon particular 
subjects cannot immediately lead to the clear establishment of a 
science on a broad basis; it would, in the present state of anthro- 
pology, be more prudent to avoid hasty conclusions drawn from the 
premises contained in a conspectus which must necessarily remain 
very incomplete for years to come. With this protest we may turn 
to the examination of the instalment before us. 

No men know better how to put truisms in a brilliant way than 
Frenchmen. The reader is carried on with enthusiastic admiration 
at the clearness and cogency with which doctrines apparently new 
are laid down; and a kind of involuntary admiration causes this 
mirage of truisms to be accepted by him as novel reasonings. In 
this new world, which is the old—as Tennyson has it—the new 
form glitters and becomes the cynosure of every eye that it meets. 
But snatch away the veil and wash off the paint, and the old familiar 
verity of “nothing new under the sun” stands disclosed, raising in 
our minds such emotions as the special intellectual constitution of the 
individual looking on may call forth. Yet, the sophistical art has its 
uses too—in its beneficial office of varying the expression of dogs- 
eared facts by wit, and sometimes turning up a diamond from the 
dung-hill. Eastern poetry derives its charms in the minds of those 
who read it, not from the multitude of ideas it presents so much as 
from the vast numbers of ways in which the same figure may be 
offered to the mind by the employment of synonyms. 

The anthropomorphous tendency displayed by some writers is worthy 
of much more careful study than it has yet received. In one shape 
or other the habit of looking at everything as related to man’s bodily 
form, is constantly evinced by writers of widely different views. The 
last century produced a man, whose scientific attainments have been 
unjustly obscured by a singular theology, subsisting in our days 
as a religious sect. In his youth regarded by many as a practical 
and profound anatomist, Swedenborg carried into his theological 
speculations the idea of a universal man in the form of which he 
averred the whole cosmical universe, interior and exterior, subsisted ; 
and in the present day, carrying the substantially same idea into social 
life, we find some American writers, beginning their reconstruction of 
society by insisting on the sovereignty of the individual as the basis 
of a staple form of political association. In like manner the man of 
science, studying the problems of the past with a view to the neces- 
sities of the present and the possibilities of the future, commences 
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best with the investigation of man’s intimate nature, physiologically 
and psychologically. But, we fear, that the opposite course of taking 
large groups of men in a corporate capacity, and reasoning from them 
to the individual, will only complicate and confuse the work to be 
accomplished. But a very few years ago facts, universally accepted 
at the present day, were not only unknown, but unsuspected ; and 
we have every reason to assign a much greater antiquity to the dawn 
of civilisation in Europe than was possible before the discovery of the 
Swiss lake habitations. This led to further researches, and, but 
recently, somewhat complicated machinery of wood referable to pre- 
historic times, has been discovered in Upper Italy.* Again, we read 
of traces of prehistoric civilisation in Italy ; at a depth of thirty feet 
foundation walls of human habitations and tools were discovered in 
Modena ;. below that, at a depth of seventy feet, other fragments of 
human habitations were found, and still lower, removed a hundred feet 
from the surface, there were traces of a still more remote culture.t 
And yet, in the face of these discoveries, the infinitely delicate problem 
of human origines is proposed to be solved by mere deductions from 
the history of the migrations and anthropological characteristics of 
known historic peoples; modern, indeed, when compared with the 
builders of the structures to which we have referred! It is too soon 
to come to definite conclusions, 

“Nations perish,” says M. Flourens; “but history perishes not. 
Amidst the ruins which encumber its path, it advances with a firm 
step. Perhaps it sheds a few tears upon the ashes of a great people ; 
but it has faith in humanity, and shaking off this dust sometime in- 
stinct with life, it resumes its way.” 

[t is not desirable to occupy the reader’s time with such anthro- 
pology as this, nor need it to have been quoted, except for the curious 
subjective illustrations of anthropology, it, in some degree, affords. 
M. Flourens here is completely anthropomorphistic in his eloquence. 
To individualise history would seem rather the function of an artist 
than that of a man of science. 

* History perishes not, though nations” (objective forms capable of 
sight and touch) “perish. History advances amidst” (subjective) 
“ruins with” (subjectively) “ firm steps. History sheds tears !” 

History has even a religious faith, and a will of its own! Really, in 
the face of such a passage as this, we are tempted to much risibility. 

It may be true that the concrete action of humanity is subject to 
definite laws of which we, as individuals, have no consciousness ; but 

* Gastaldi, Lake Habitations, pp. 110-112. 


¥ Vollgraff, Ethnologie, Anthropologie, wad Staats-Thilosophic. Evster 
Theil; Anthropognosie, p. 40. Marburg. 1851. 
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surely to set up vague forms of misty splendour should be left to 
some other hands than those of the student of the strict science of 
man. We should agree with the frank fearless words of Reich, 
so instinct with the spirit of impartiality, and the free acceptation of 
a materialistic destiny—should this exist—rather than bow down at 
the shrine of a vague generalisation. 

“Tf we desire,” observes Reich, “to investigate the causes of 
phenomena, we must take up a standpoint external to them; we 
must not permit ourselves to be drawn into the region of phenomena, 
and our verdict must not be the result of our own peculiarities. 
And for the very reason that it is so unusual to find investigators 
leaving their own personality out of the inquiry, it happens that the 
universe in its magnitude and entirety is always judged with refer- 
ence to individual relations, and construed according to the greater or 
less area of the partial observer. All philosophical systems, hitherto 
built up outside of the path of exact natural investigation, all cosmo- 
gonies written without frank recognition and valuation of the facts 
conquered by the aid of sciences, show themselves to be the faithful 
mirror-picture of individual modes of private cogitation ; and these, 
being devoid of a true basis, suffer ab initio from the evil of insolidity, 
as also from the weakness of inherent contradiction, because, instead 
of proceeding from the Great All, they have the individuality of their 
founder for their angle of incidence ; for these reasons were they 
endowed with only an ephemeral existence, and the first breath of 
impartial inquiry was enough, not alone to shake them to the founda- 
tion, but to destroy them altogether. 

“The man ignorant of nature, wrapped in his sublime fog, and 
over-estimating his species, regards himself as the centre of the 
world. The impartial philosopher knows of himself that he is 
scarcely of that significance in the universe which is possessed by a 
grain of sand in the ocean ; and in the process of inquiry, he assumes 
his own value to equal zero. Hence it is not at all wonderful that the 
results obtained are diametrically opposed.” * 

Such a mode of investigation, we think, is likely to be much more 
fertile in results—though less flattering to man’s vanity—than the 
@ priort reasoning of an Oken, or the baseless speculations rising out 
of oral tradition or assumed revelation, befitting a period when the 
tendency of thought was of an entirely different nature. 

M. Flourens, in the work before us, makes the remark that “the 
study of man is not a problem of geometry, or of mathematical reason- 
ing, but of observation and experience.”t Very true and very trite, 
but the whole question hinges upon the mode of observation. No 
two men exactly observe or record their experiences in the same way ; 
there are few who are not biassed by early education, even if not by 


* Reich, Die Allgemeine Naturlehre des Menschen, p. 1, sq. 
+ Flourens, p. 301. 
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personal interests. A devotion to an impartial science of man, to 
be sincere and fecund for future observers, involves—amidst the fleet- 
ing struggles of life—a daily and hourly social martyrdom. We 
appear, in one sense, to be ever at the threshold of our enterprise ; 
to be proclaiming for ever the necessity of impartial observation 
founded upon induction, without making a step in the right direction 
by fearlessly investigating the human organism per se, subject to no 
theories as to origin, pandering to no passing prejudice, pointing to no 
vague political paradise in the dim mists of the future. 

It is useless to attempt to assign laws, when the guiding principle 
remains concealed from us. It is not impossible that observation 
may ultimately unriddle the riddle of the inherent antipathies and 
sympathies of human races (which exercise so powerful an influence, 
and, in fact, constitute the problem) ; but to endeavour the solution of 
the riddle of the sphinx, involves eventualities from which system- 
builders alone refuse to recoil, and which ultimately lead to destruc- 
tion and confutation. 

After a few preliminary considerations, pointing to the gradual 
peopling of the world from the Orient, and the subsequent population 
of America by Europe in its turn, M. Flourens defines the domain of 
history to consist in “the study of those great ideas which crush peo- 
ples under their pressure, and remodel them according to their pitiless 





decrees”, and in the consideration of “ those instinctive movements of 
nations which change the face of the world.” 

“ History,” he continues, “cherishes centuries which know how to 
suffer, and battle to increase by a new moral conquest the patrimony 
of the human race. But vulgar conquerors, whose ambition is their 
sole motive, find a severe judge in her. She pardons no attempt 
upon the life of nations ; she leaves to politics their legal rights ; but, 
in the lowest tribe of savages, as in the most civilised of ‘nations, the 
rights of man are respected by her. 

“‘ History has in her hands as a sacred deposit, not alone the facts 
of human existence, the past of nations, but also the reward of the 
labours of every man. The past belongs to history ; the present is 
about to belong to her; she leaves to man nothing but the future.” 

In the second chapter, M. Flourens defines the foundation of history 
to be the belief in the testimony of man transmitted by oral tradition 
or by written monuments: this belief is innate in man’s nature, as 
shewn by the veracity of children before having any ideas of honour 
or virtue ; while the instinct of credulity is necessary to the mind, 
for, deprived of it, it would refuse all instruction, and there would 
then be no longer any society nor human wisdom. But joined with 
the instinct of belief, reason should be exercised to distinguish between 
the true and the false engendered by the interests of men, 
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Here we would pause to remark, that sometimes in historical mat- 
ters the very misrepresentations made by men in the course of events 
| become history in themselves, and therefore truly part of it. Of this 
we would remind the reader, in order to prevent the unnecessary 
writing of history as it ought to be, not as it 7s or was. Though no 
one of unprejudiced mind would be disposed to admit the policy of 
doing evil that good may come of it, yet it is impossible to be blind to 
the fact that, in large sections of time, gross crimes and events of im- 
mediate evil have resulted in the evolution of ultimate good to hu- 
manity in the aggregate. But when M. Flourens writes that “ reason 
should exercise an absolute empire over history”, he is only express- 
ing an axiom universally admitted, and, of late years, the rule in 
practice. ‘ History,” as he afterwards says, “is only concerned with 
facts.” But, possessing these, it is not enough; these facts would 
remain incomplete if their origin be not discovered. This consists in 
the human will, which has the power of choosing between reason and 
passion—both equally tending to the good of man, but by different 
ways. M. Flourens draws attention to the constant confusion of 
various ideas under the name of causes. There can be but one cause— 
the will, but the generating facts are the motives. “ Their power is 
real, but it should not be admitted without examination ; the order 
of events is not any mark of their origin.” Finally, in leaving this 
subject, he says: “Chance cannot be wholly banished from history ; 
but it should occupy a very small place therein.” 
| M. Flourens commences his third chapter by saying that “if man 
were a pure intelligence acting upon other intelligences, it would be 
sufficient to determine the principle of his activity to find in it the 
entire origin of human events. But man consists at once of intel- 
ligence and matter: matter, which is the sphere of his activity, 
necessarily exercises an influence upon his body, which transmits a 
f portion of it to the mind itself. The mind has, therefore, to combat 
this influence and reconquer its liberty without cessation.” Material 
agents intervene in the production of human events as influences, and 
occasionally become motives. Among these last, M. Flourens instances 
the Baltic catastrophe, which forced three hundred thousand Kymry 
down upon the Roman empire, and led to the campaigns under 
Marius ; also the destruction, in more recent times, of the Danish 
colonies of Greenland by the lowering of the temperature; these 
events, and similar facts in universal history, however, he considers 
to belong rather to a wider range of history than that of humanity 
alone. 
Geographical circumstances M. Flourens counts among the main 
causes of the prosperity of great cities ; in this confusing the effect 
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with the cause, for, as man was free to fix upon his dwelling-place, it 
was only natural that he should select the most favourable locality, 
and that this should continue, unless disturbed by some convulsion of 
nature, to form an important centre for human intercommunication. 
Many years ago M. Kohl, the well known German traveller, poiuted 
out the permanence of capital cities, rarely removed very far from 
their ancient sites, and then only in obedience to the changes in the 
course of rivers, or other natural events. 

M. Flourens proceeds, in the fourth chapter, to show that this 
eternal flux and reflux of events form character ; and thence he passes 
from individual to national life, and from biography proper to history. 
Mixel races, according to M. Flourens, possess but a precarious exist- 
ence ; they have no vital endurance, and gradually fall before pure 
races, who are more susceptible of civilisation. Here we cannot agree 
with M. Flourens. The facts are against it; it is the mixed races 
who play the most distinguished part in the history of civilisation. 
England and North America are more composite in their ethnic cha- 
racteristics than any other civilising powers, and yet we see no falling 
off in the anthropological characteristics of the races of those political 
entities. The composite character of the British populations, has 
recently received ample demonstration at the hands of Mr. Macintosh, 
in the pages of this Review; and no doubt further researches would 
materially confirm his conclusions. The time may come when all the 
nations of Europe will receive similar searching scrutiny ; and we are 
not disposed to think that M. Flourens will be found confirmed in his 
observations. 

We do not propose here to enter upon the dangerous ground of 
monogeny and polygeny ; but we transfer a few words from M. Flou- 
rens to this place, in order to show his bias on that question. 

“The human species,” says he, “is one: in appearing, the races 
have constituted the species. The races appeared at various periods 
simultaneously, and in several primitive distinct tribes, or original 
divisions. Species is not an abstraction of the mind; it is a reality 
proved by facts. The broad features of humanity are everywhere the 
same: no variation is apparent in man’s nature (aucune variation 
natteint Vhomme profond). There are not in humanity those essen- 
tial differences which, in other beings, separate beings of the same 
genus. The soul still more distinctly reveals its unity ; no matter 
the diversities of colour, of language, of civilisation, the ideas of the 
species always correspond to the human voice. The existence of 
nationalities (peuplades) formed by the product of mixed races, proves 
specific unity. These products are imperfect ; but they have been 
able to subsist separated from their stocks, and to reproduce them- 
selves throughout numerous generations, as long as no foreign influ- 
ence had weighed upon them.” 
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We must confess that the way in which M. Flourens inaugurates 
his quest into the science of man, as we have before said, does not 
impress us with any vast idea of his originality. We must, however, 
wait with patience for the portions of his book yet to follow. Fascinating 
as the philosophy of history necessarily is to the philanthropist, im- 
pertant as it is to the statesman, it is yet but in its infancy, the haze 
of metaphysics having so long obscured the plain practical facts of the 
science of mind from the eyes of the student. 

We quite agree with M. Flourens in his recommendation of induc- 
tion as the only guide to any true science of history ; but, with so 
incomplete a knowledge of that mysterious past, which is the store- 
house of human error and human weakness, as well as the repository 
of man’s greatest triumphs and noblest efforts, how can we expect 
with any confidence to apply inductive processes to large periods of 
time, without a more distinct knowledge of man as a physical being, 
without the light of archaic anthropology, and the support of ana- 
tomical science as a basis ? 

Through the four hundred pages of this book, M. Flourens con- 
tinues his purely historical discourse. We regret that our space does 
not enable us to present many brilliant and acute passages; but 
it would be premature, at the present stage of the work, to pass any 
final opinion upon its contents. We must reiterate our regret at the 
arrangement adopted by the author, though we shall await the deve- 
lopment of his method of treatment with confidence, and suspend our 
judgment. 





























ON THE HISTORICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF WESTERN 
EUROPE.* 





One of the most interesting, as well as one of the most instructive 
departments of anthropological science, is that in which the rela- 
tions of the various races and nations who inhabit the globe are 
investigated. The study of the existing races of man, and of the influ- 
ences which each exercises on those immediately in contact with it, 
although a more certain science, is often less interesting than the ex- 
amination of the remarkable facts which history affords to us. When 
the historical mode of investigation is applied to many of the races of 
mankind, little or no results await us. An Australian savage, or the 
inhabitant of Tierra del Fuego, possesses no traditionary evidence of 
his own, whereon an account of the past history of his nation can be 
based ; and the period of time during which he has been in contact 
with Europeans is too short to enable us to determine with certainty any 
facts regarding the events which have produced the dispersion, migra- 
tion, increase, or extinction of his race. Yet, doubtless, there are im- 
portant facts which would be disclosed to us, if we could tell any 
reliable information respecting the time when the early inhabitants of 
our tropical forests first contended for @xistence with the animals 
around them ; and the conditions under which human life survived, 
whilst in South America, species of animals then contemporary with 
man, and now extinct, passed away. The method of inquiry which 
permits us to investigate these questions, falls legitimately within the 
‘scope of anthropology. It may be, and often has been, perverted. To 
search for the evidences of the existence of the first man who abso- 
lutely existed in any special quarter of the globe, would be a hazardous 
task, and probably one which an illogical mind would conceive. For 
modern science is so strongly imbued with the idea of the invariable 
sequence of general events, in the same manner, and governed by the 
same laws as at present, that a search after the remains of the first 
man would be as absurd an endeavour, as would be the attempts of 
the geologist who searched the Azoic rocks for the proofs of the exist- 
ence of the first form of animate life. Modern science discourages 
these attempts to pierce into the “dead beginnings of things.” Al- 
though the popular mind would very much like to have precise in- 
* Abstract of a paper read before the Hastings and St. Leonard’s Philoso- 
phical Society, January 10, 1866, by C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L., 
Foreign Associate Anthrop. Socs. Paris, Spain, and Moscow. 
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formation when the first man appeared in Western Europe, it is in 
the essential nature of scientific analysis to preclude the fulfilment of 
this childish longing. In the nursery puzzle which asks whether hens 
or eggs first came into existence lurks a profound moral, which I 
would fain commend to the attention of all those who scek to fix a 
precise limit in time to the origin or geographical distribution of the 
human race in any special locality. 
| But in Europe traditions of a different description are afforded to 
us. The Norman, the Dane, the Saxon, the Briton, are all races who 
possess a certain amount of individuality, and who have exercised an 
amount of influence on human history almost greater than that pro- 
duced by any other group of mankind. The amount of education 
which every one amongst us owes to Hebrew, Greek, and Roman civil- 
isation, is doubtless great; but the indelible race-characters which 
are impressed on the physical structure, as well as on the mental 
peculiarities of the Englishman or Irishman, rest on an amount of 
evidence which is deeply fixed in our popular mind. The race-an- 
tagonism which exists between the so-called Celt and the Saxon at 
the present day, is as high as at any time during the period of history. 
When an English anthropologist descants on the inaccuracy of the 
R genealogies of the Irish kings, which Celtic historians assume to have 
existed throughout countless ages, the impulsive son of Erin replies, 
as Mr. John M‘Elheran has done, that the Saxon is a “ flaxen-haired, 
, bullet-headed, stupid, sulky boor”. To investigate the truth of this 
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; charge, it would be necessary to compare much moral and mental 
f evidence, which would perhaps lead me rather into the sphere of com- 


parative, than of historical anthropology ; still the fact remains, that, 
even in the limited geographical space covered by the British Isles, 
races exist who hate each other “like brethren”, and who, during the 
whole time that they have been in reciprocal contact, have kept as 
aloof from each other as political necessity would permit. 
: Again, we are met in polite conversation, in which a little diluted 
science is always more or less acceptable, with such expressions as 
“What a classically Norman countenance Reginald de Courcy has! 
How his black hair and eyes contrast with the flaxen Jocks of Roger 
Clutterbuck!” In this assumption there lurks a fallacy deeply im- 
pressed on much of our popular teaching. We are not entitled to 
affirm that the Normans were actually of darker complexion than the 
Saxons. The descendants of Norwegians, who for two hundred years 
had inhabited Neustria, can be expected to differ very little in physi- 
‘ cal character from the Norwegians left behind in Norway, whose de- 
- scendants are flaxen-haired. The existing population of Normandy is 
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composed of individuals of precisely the same complexion as those of 
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South-eastern Sussex. It is to the introduction possibly of a Southern 
French element with the Conqueror, that we can attribute the con- 
ventional ideas of the Norman type of countenance. We shall, in 
process of time, doubtless realise the fact that the change in the domi- 
nant population of the British Isles, which took place after the Nor- 
man conquest, was a change acting rather upon the laws, customs, 
and language, than on the people themselves. The imaginary indi- 
viduals who are depicted as Cedric and Front de Boouf, if placed side 
by side, and divested of the accessories of dress, would puzzle each of 
us to tell which was the Saxon and which the Norman. 

Another popular expression is often used. A “ Milesian” type is 
frequently spoken of, as applied to the natives of the Green Isle, and 
you are certain to know that the frequency of the use of this word 
varies in the ratio of the speaker’s ignorance of its definition. For 
there is no precise meaning to be attached to the term Milesian. No 
Irishman is more related to the inhabitants of the isle Miletus than 
he is to the inhabitants of Yorkshire. We cannot find the relatives 
of the modern Hibernian in the Greek archipelago. There is no 
foundation for the tradition of a Milesian descent for the Irish. Still 
less do we comprehend the statement more clearly when it is hinted 
to us that Milesian in some way means “Spanish.” There is no 
historical proof of migration from Spain into Ireland, other than the 
fact that we have in Munster men with dark crisp curly hair and dark 
eyes. The amount of evidence which would associate ancient Irish 
with ancient Spaniards, and give them the name of ancient Greeks, is 
very small. 

One of the most interesting problems connected with the historical 
Anthropology of Western Europe is the prevalence of many outlying 
“and scattered peoples, separated from each other by the neighbouring 
more powerful and more important nations. The most prominent 
amongst these is doubtless the Basques. This people has been 
alleged, upon a certain ground of probability, to have been of the 
same group as the great Iberian nation that prior to the Roman con- 
quest covered nearly the whole of Spain. Now cabined, cribbed and 
confined at the foot of the Pyrenees in the extreme north of the 
Peninsula, they have long attracted the attention of anthropologists. 
Their singular language, composed like some of the languages of Lap- 
land and Finland by the agglutination of separate words in one word 
or sentence, has led many to suppose that they represent the traces of 
a nation which inhabited Europe from the North-cape in Lapland to 
the straits of Gibraltar. We find traces of allied peoples, it is said, 
in the Rheetian Alps of Switzerland. The theory which presupposed 
the existence of this primitive “allophylian ” people has been carried 
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to a great extent in Germany where it was invented, in France where 
it has been discussed, and in England where it has scarcely yet been 
comprehended. But the test which a comparison of the cranial forms 
of various peoples affords to us, serves to show that this theory, even 
enjoying as it did the approval of the illustrious Retzius, has very 
little foundation in fact. I am not here about to institute a com- 
parison between the skulls of the Basques and those of the Lapps, 
but merely to indicate as a broad result the conclusion which was 
arrived at by the illustrious M. Broca after a due and diligent com- 
parison ; that the presumed affinity existing between the existing 
Basques and the modern Lapps is very small. This is interesting, 
and the only reliable fact that historical anthropology affords to us is 
that we have widespread over the whole of Spain, traces of the dif- 
fusion of the Basque language. Mr. Blake proceeded briefly to notice 
the hypothesis which Professor Phillips had recently propounded, that 
the Cynete of Herodotus might have been possibly one of these 
allophylian tribes. As we had little more absolute information re- 
specting the Cynete than the mere fact that they were found with the 
Celte, he thought this theory extremely wild. He alluded to the 
testimony of Czesar, who spoke as follows: “ Britannia pars interior, 
ab iis incolitur quos natos in insula ipsa memoria proditum dicunt.” 
Tacitus, in his Life of Agricola, had spoken of the traditions which 
existed of Iberian immigration into South Wales, Gallic to our South 
East Coast, and German to the Grampian hills. No direct affinity 
could be inferred between the South Welsh and the Spaniards, and 
perhaps less between the inhabitants of the Grampians and that of 
every known part of Germany. 

He next adverted to the Atlantic population, taking the extinct. 
Guanches of the Isle of Teneriffe as an example. We have perhaps 
a right to infer that the mysterious Basque nations, instead of being 
the relatives of Northern populations, are actually the relatives of 
such tribes as the Guanches. Those theorists who had speculated on 
the existence of an Atlantis might, if this theory be correct, have 
some solid ground for their hypothesis. 

In France are to be found many races of men who have attracted 
of late considerable attention, and who have been known under the 
collective title of cursed races (races maudites). The Alans, the 
Suevi, the Visigoths, the Huns, the Iberi, the Vandals, the Saxons, 
the Neustrians, even the Phoenicians, have left elements which 
Lagneau considers to be distinctly recognisable in the French popu- 
lation. The Saracen element in France during the years 806—975 
left many descendants. It is said that some of the Saracen legions 
settled themselves near Macon, where under the names of Burhins 
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and Chizerots, they still inhabit some part of the district. The 
Burhins have a dark complexion and are of medium size, with small 
bright eyes, sharply cut features, bushy eyebrows, and thick hair: the 
Chizerots are coarser in their physiognomy. The most interesting of 
these tribes are undoubtedly the Cagots of the Pyrenees, so persecuted 
by the authorities in Béarn in 1596. These have often been confused 
with diseased idiotic subjects like the crétins of the Alps, from whom 
they differ in many respects. Z.g. the crétin is usually afflicted by 
goitre, and possesses an extremely small semi-idiotic brain: but the 
Cagot is apparently a normal example, and the intelligence of many 
male, and beauty of many female Cagots, have become proverbial. 
They are specially characterised by a peculiarly formed ear, sessile 
with, yet brusquely exserted from the head, small bright blue eyes, 
very large skulls, often of considerable breadth, short necks and fre- 
quently bowlegs. Two sorts exist, one with white skin and flaxen 
hair, the second deeply bronzed, with crisp woolly hair, grey eyes, and 
high cheekbones. It has been thought that the Cagots (caas goths ; 
gothic dogs, or gothic hunters) were the descendants of the Visigoths, 
who fled to the desert places after their defeat at Vouille, and the 
subsequent conquest of Spain by the Saracens, or perhaps after the 
disastrous war of Charlemagne to the South of the Pyrenees. But 
all those who are acquainted with the Mohammedan polity will admit 
that the Arab conquerors of Spain were not persecutors, as the Roman 
and Gothic laws were allowed frequently to be kept amongst them. 
‘e The Cagots have also been alleged to be of Saracen origin. They 
were frequently termed Christaas, and have been thought to be the 
descendants of Christians of the primitive Church persecuted and 
driven into the hills. Finally they have been considered to have been 
the descendants of the Albigeois, or Albigenses, against which here- 
tical sect the civil law was rightly put in force between 1208 and 
1226. The Gavaches, who may be considered as identical with the 
Cagots, speak the langue d’oil, allied to the modern Northern French, 
in the midst of a langue d’oc country. It might have been imagined 
that in the little Republic of Andorra, concealed in the Pyrenees, 
some trace of Cagot manners would have been found ; but the Andor- 
rans merely speak a debased Catalan Spanish, and do not differ in any 
way from the adjacent population. Again, no affinity seems to exist 
between the Cagots and the Basques. Mr. Blake alluded to the 
isolated state of the Cagots, and the manner in which by a defiance 
of the municipal law of France, the neighbouring population pre- 
cluded them from possessing land. 

The Phoenician element might be expected to be considerable in 
N.W. Europe. The Phoenicians founded Marseilles and many Medi- 
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terranean ports. Much had been said in favour of the hypothesis of 
their trade with Cornwall. This was not so certain as was formerly 
thought, in spite of the erudite treatise which Sir Henry James had 
recently promulgated. That learned author had endeavoured to show 
that the island Ictis, to which Diodorus Siculus alludes, was the pre- 
sent St. Michael’s Mount, and not, as had been frequently thought, 
Vectis, or the Isle of Wight. It might have been expected that if 
Pheenician or other Syrian influences had existed for many years in 
Britain, some Semitic taint would be observable in the language, yet 
none such exists. Lysons had recently attempted to prove the con- 
trary ; an author who rather preferred to believe that the name of the 
village of Ore was derived from the Syrian root of Aurora, than from 
the ironworks which once existed in 8.E. Sussex. 

Mr. Blake briefly alluded to the traces of early population in W. 
Europe. He criticised the opinion which Retzius has so widely circu- 
lated, that the early Celts were a long-headed (dolichocephalic) race, in 
opposition to the short-headed prehistoric population of “ Turanian ” 
affinity who inhabited western Europe, prior to the arrival of the Celts, 
and whose modified descendants were supposed to be identifiable with 
the Basques, Laplanders, Rheetians, etc. This theory of course rests 
on its own basis. It has been recently so severely criticised and ably 
defended in Paris, that Mr. Blake called attention to the fact that a 
certain long-headed type of skull is conventionally associated in our 
minds with the idea of the “Celt.” He was, of course, aware that 
many early Briton (undoubtedly ancient) remains (e.g. those described 
by Dr. B. Davis from “Celtic” burial places in Northumberland) ex- 
hibit a short-headed form of skull. He was far from denying that the 
true typical Celt—in England at least—may be brachycephalic ; but 
the confusion which has arisen on this subject appears rather to rest 
upon the supposition that one uniform race of men overspread western 
Europe prior to the great Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Roman migrations. 
So far as regards France, M. Paul Broca has overturned this theory. 
He has shown that widely distinct races of men inhabited France at 
the earliest period ; the researches of Dr. Thurnam On the Principal 
Forms of Gaulish and British Skulls, appear to lead to a similar 
result. Under these circumstances, he was content to admit the fact 
that in Ireland we have an extremely ancient dolichocephalic form of 
skull ; in England, an extremely ancient brachycephalic form ; in both 
countries, other and discordant types are to be discovered in river- 
beds of the highest antiquity ; turning eastward, the most ancient 
caves of Belgium appear to afford us another and distinct long-headed 
type, as well as a co-existent brachycephalic one ; whilst the Danish 
tumuli present to us a form which, although brachycephalic, differs 
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as those from Gristhorpe or Codford. At Alnwick, in Northumber- 
land, Mr. T. Tate, nephew of their learned President, had, however, 
recently found skulls whose characters close accord with those of the 
Danish tumuli. Any of the above types of skull may be considered 
by an observer as “ Celtic ;” and should this word hereafter be proved 
to have any meaning, which may be reasonably doubted, anyone will 
be at liberty to select that skull which he chooses to represent the 
typical Celt. He remarked on the extreme tendency which modern 
anthropology presented minutely to subdivide the races of men. M. 
Broca had applied this investigation to France, and had distinctly 
shown the difference between the Gauls, ¢.g., and the Kymri. 

Did the so-called “Celtic population ” ever extend into Eastern 
Europe or Asia Minor? The usually cited examples were of course 
the Cimbri, and the Galatians. Now he (Mr. Blake) confessed that 
he did not know any good reason to infer that the Cimbri of Denmark 
had anything to do with the Kimmerioi of the Crimea ; more than the 
mere semblance of name. The Galatz were, however, to be treated 
on their own ground, and he confessed that he thought the broad 
generalisations which had been made in a recent commentary on 8S. 
Paul’s Epistle very wild indeed. Even supposing that the apostle had 
been addressing the aboriginal population of Galatia, which he does 
not appear to have done, there was nothing which could lead one to 
infer that there were at any time Celts in that country. He thought 
that the word Celt had merely been applied to them by the Greeks, 
in the same sense that the Chinese include under the name of 
“Fanqui” (barbarians) many diverse races, without assigning any 
special classification to them. 

Mr. Blake concluded by remarking: Some may ask, what are the 
conclusions which I draw from the few illustrations I have cited from 
the vast series of facts at our disposal. There is a custom which I 
regret to see is too prevalent, to depreciate the accumulation of mere 
facts unless their interpretation “leaves upon the mind any distinct 
law-principle or new theory.” This is a very curious phenomenon, 
even in the present phase of science. It can only in my mind be 
interpreted by one of two suppositions. Either he who sneers at the 
recordal of facts is constituted an authoritative and infallible guide, and 
possesses within himself all knowledge past, present, and future, com- 
prehensible and incomprehensible. Science, however, rarely meets 
with these gifted teachers ; and where we are all students, each man 
labouring with an earnest desire to make known the little he can dis- 
cover by the faculties entrusted to him, few would arrogate to them- 
selves those attributes of omniscience. 


most entirely from the brachycephaly of such ancient English skulls 
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But another solution is I think the true one. He who scoffs at the 
known fact and craves hungrily for the new theory or the brilliant 
generalisation is often amongst those to whom the recital of a fact is 
tedious and incomprehensible. Lord Stanley recently said, “There 
are a great many people who if you give them a new idea, receive it 
almost as if you had offered them personal violence. It puts them 
out. They don’t understand it, they are not used to it.” These 
words really reveal the cause for the yearning which many still have 
for some wonderful “ royal road to learning” which will enable those 
who cannot with ease enlarge their minds so as to comprehend the 
facts before us, to acquire an amount of knowledge far transcending 
that which a mere worker like myself can ever hope to attain. 








ON THE CAROLINE ISLANDERS. 





Wits reference to the article which appeared in the January number 
of the Anthropological Review, on the “Skulls of the Caroline Island- 
ers”, I beg permission to offer a few remarks (the result of my per- 
sonal observations in the Pacific), which may perhaps tend to support 
the views of the writer. 

The allegation to which reference is made, that the hair of certain 
islanders in the Pacific, variously described as Oriental Negroes, Ne- 
grillos, Negritos, and Papuans, grows, not equally spread over the 
scalp, but in tufts with bare spots between, is one which I very much 
question. So faras I have been able to learn, the hair grows spread 
equally over the scalp; and I think it will be found that the 
“spiral tufts” are directly the result of an artificial process, as de- 
scribed by your writer at p. 59 of the Review. It has been explicitly 
stated to me by natives of the Loyalty and New Hebrides groups, that 
their hair grew equally all over the scalp, and that the tufts were the 
result of training, as I stated in the Atheneum of December 23, 1865. 
‘A party of ten natives from various islands in the group just named, 
were left in Fiji by a sandalwood trader, and employed by Dr. Brower, 
the U.S. consul, on his sugar plantation at Wakaia. Every hour that 
these men were not at work, they spent in plaiting, twisting, and 
training their hair into ‘separate spiral tufts’; and they stated that 
such was the custom of their country, and that their hair did not grow 
in ‘separate spiral tufts’.” Another party of thirteen natives from 
the same groups, also left in Fiji by a sandalwood trader, did not train 
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their hair with “separate spiral tufts”, but “teazed out their crisp 
locks into an immense bush”, after the mop fashion—the prevailing 
style of the Fijians. In this they did not imitate the Fijians, but 
followed what they alleged was also a custom of their own islands. 

It thus appears that on the same islands both customs or fashions 
are simultaneously existent. In the words of your writer, the hair 
“is generally exceedingly fine and slender, and of that structure 
which Mr. P. A. Browne denominated eccentrically elliptical.” The 
consequence of this form of its section is, that it naturally twists into 
corkscrew locks. These the natives avail themselves of, and produce 
the “separate spiral tufts”, or the immense mop-headed bush, as 
their fancy or vanity may prompt. ‘“ Those having any kind of crisp 
or woolly hair, which grows sufficiently freely, might adopt either cus- 
tom, irrespective of its springing in tufts” (p. 59). I have known 
Fijians, whose hair is “crisp or woolly”, produce these “separate 
spiral tufts’, after having grown tired of their own common mop- 
headed fashion, and then revert to the mop-headed style after having 
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in turn become tired of the “ tufts”. 

At p. 59, it is remarked, “no straight-haired people would follow 
either of these fashions.” I have known pure Samoans and Tongans 
(fair-skinned Polynesians)—whose hair is not in the least “crisp or ‘ 
woolly”, but, on the contrary, quite straight and smooth, or at most 
wavy—produce sometimes the separate spiral tufts, sometimes the 
mop-fashion. In all the instances which thus came under my per- 

i sonal notice, the spiral tufts, I must confess, presented the appearance 

of a natural growth, and there was also the appearance of the bare 
spots between the tufts. A young Samoan, who was several years in 
my service, has cultivated both styles in the course of three months, 
the common flowing style of the Samoans being adopted in the inter- 
val. His name at the period to which I refer was Tui. Lately he 
has become head of his family, and as such (tulafale) has assumed the 
official or hereditary family name—Tamaalii, and belongs to the town 
of Fasitootai, on the island of Upolu. Naturally, his hair is neither 
crisp nor woolly ; it is not even wavy, ag is that of many Samoans ; it 
is perfectly straight, though not so coarse as that of the generality of 
his countrymen. To produce the spiral tufts, a few hairs were closely 
and carefully twisted round a piece of the fine rib of the cocoanut-leaf, 
and the end tied with a strip of soft native cloth (Brussonetia). When 
the whole head was done, it was left in this state some ten days, the 
peculiar construction of the native pillow not interfering with the 
arrangement of the locks at night. The cocoanut ribs being removed, 
the hair was bathed with a mixture of scented cocoanut oil and bread- 
fruit gum (in Samoan, pulw), and after a careful and tedious manipu- 
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lation and arrangement of each separate pendant, there were these 
wonderful “separate spiral tufts” and the intervening bare spots, as 
natural to all appearance as a production of nature herself. I have 
personally known other individual instances in Samoa, with precisely 
the same conditions as the foregoing. The mop-headed fashion of the 
Fijians is not unfrequently cultivated by the fashionable and fast 
young men of Tonga, as well as by young Samoans, and is greatly 
admired in both groups as the Fijian mode. Yet, cultivated as it is 
occasionally only by the exquisites, it cannot be said to be a prevailing 
custom thus to teaze out the hair in Tonga and Samoa in the mop- 
headed style. Nor is the style or mode of the “separate spiral tufts” 
precisely the same in all the islands. At Tana, Niua, Futuna, and 
Aneiteum, the tufts terminate in curls or ringlets, which are absent in 
some other islarids. Without the remotest possibility of question, the 
crisp frizzly hair of the dark-skinned Fijians does not grow in separate 
spiral tufts ; and if, as alleged, they are Oriental Negroes or Papuans, 
the allegation that the hair of this race grows in tufts, does not hold 
good when tested by fact. Neither will Mr. Earl’s remark, as quoted 
at p. 60, bear the test of fact ; since not only Fijians who are the off- 
spring of parents, one of whom is a dark-skinned Papuan or Oriental 
' Negro, and the other a fair-skinned Polynesian, but also pure Tongan 
and Samoan Polynesians, produce the “separate spiral tufts” with the 
apparently bare spots between, when they choose to apply the artificial 
process. I have, however, observed that the more crisp and woolly, 
or rather frizzly, the hair, the longer it will remain in “separate 
spiral tufts” without the repetition of the process which produces them. 
Admiral Erskine, at p. 339 of his Journal, says that at Uea (Loyalty 
group) he observed “about an equal number of crisp and flowing 
haired heads, and was told on inquiry that the latter could not be 
artificially frizzled.”. The author of this information is not given. 
Nevertheless, I have no hesitation in repeating that my personal ob- 
servation tells me that the flowing hair of the Pacific islanders can be, 
and is, artificially frizzled, and also trained into “separate spiral 
tufts”. I must add, however, that I do not at this moment remember 
having met with instances of this artificial process to the eastward of 
the Tongan and Samoan Polynesians. 

With reference to the colour of the hair, I do not know how far 
scientific observations on specimens forwarded to Europe from the 
Pacific may be affected by the custom, more or less prevalent in all 
the islands, of dyeing the hair. On some islands various kinds of clay 
are used ; on others, various juices extracted from the barks or roots 
; of trees ; and on others, again (more commonly among the fair-skinned 
than among the dark-skinned islanders), the colour of the hair is regu- 
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lated by the application of coral lime. A man to-day has what in 
common parlance is called black hair ; to-morrow he is seen with his 
head plastered all over with lime—snow-white ; and so for five or six 
days successively, fresh lime is applied every morning. At the end 
of a week, after a thorough washing in the sea or the river, and a 
copious libation of cocoanut oil, the black hair has become auburn. 
In fact the natives, speaking generally (though the fair Polynesians 
somewhat excel their darker neighbours of the west), can produce 
any shade of colour, from black to light brown or auburn, just as they 
please ; and these shades remain as long as the dyed hair lasts. But 
the new hair, as it grows after the dyeing process has been discon- 
tinued, is dark ; and hence a man may often be seen with six inches 
of brown hair and six inches of dark hair in the same length at the 
same time on his head. Does the influence of the linie penetrate the 
skin, and more or less affect the growth, texture, and colour of the 
subsequent hair ?* 

Your writer remarks, that the “hypsi-stenocephalic crania are 
sometimes seen in an extreme form in the skulls of the Loyalty 
islanders” (p. 55) ; and that “it must remain for future investigators 
to determine the degree to which this peculiar type prevails in these 
groups. As far as can at present be ascertained it is general, yet 
marked with different shades of intensity in different cases, etc. (p. 56). 
Throughout the Loyalty, New Hebrides, Salomon, and other groups 
and islands, there has been more or less fusion of the dark- and fair- 
skinned peoples, the Oriental Negroes or Papuans, and the Polyne- 
sians. This intermixture is authenticated by positive genealogical 
traces of ancestry to Tonga and Samoa, by the commixture of cus- 
toms, by philological affinities even to the prevalence of identical 
words, by the variety of the shades of colour of the skin, by the de- 
grees of crisp and flowing hair, and by tradition. Now, does this 
intermixture affect the development and prevalence of the peculiar 


* It may not be uninteresting to mention that, on those islands where 
lime is most commonly used to dye the hair, there are more natives with 
defective eyes than on any others, And I may add, though it is somewhat 
irrelevant, that pulmonary affections are, in proportion to the population, 
more prevalent in the mountainous islands, where the land-breeze and the 
dew of the night sweep from the interior to the coasts, than on the lagoon 
or aboll islands, where there is no land-breeze nor dew, or but very little. 
The land-breeze and the dew have the same name, sau, haa, or hupe, in 
Polynesian dialects ; caucau (taauthau) in Fijian. It is also remarkable, that 
those islands where vaccination had been introduced, were passed by small- 
pox, when it travelled from the Sandwich Islands and Tahiti to the westward ; 
and that the attacks of severe influenza, which have occasionally passed 
through the Pacific, can be traced in successive stages from east to west. 
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type of crania your writer describes? and does it account for the 
“ different shades of intensity in different cases”? And, if the type is 
not “universal” in these groups, is it limited to particular islands or 
tribes, where there has been no intermixture? It is remarkable that 
the skull which is said to present the most savage type, is that of a 
young man belonging to Vaté, or Sandwich Island, where there has 
been a large intermixture of the fair- and dark-skinned islanders. 

On this question of crania, it would be well to bear in mind the 
practice, so prevalent throughout the Pacific, of squeezing the heads 
of infants into the locally admired shape, which shape varies more or 
less in every island, or, at any rate, varies in every group. Before a 
child is a month old, its head is made to assume a totally different 
shape from that which nature designed, whatever that might be. In 
some cases, the tender skull is squeezed on the sides, over the ears, to 
make the head elevated in the centre. In some islands, it is pressed 
on the top and on the forehead, to make the head project behind. In 
other islands, the forehead and the back of the head are pressed. I 
think it will be found that, among the fair-skinned islanders, the pre- 
vailing custom is to squeeze the top and the back of the head and the 
forehead, to make the head (as they allege) round and low ; and that, 
among the dark-skinned islanders, the prevailing custom is to squeeze 
the sides over the ears, and the upper part of the forehead and the 
lower part of the back of the skull, to produce (as they allege) a long, 
high head, which they fancy best displays the artificial spiral tufts, 
and the immense mop-headed bushes of hair. Does this squeezing 
process affect the form of the brain as well as the form of the cranium ? 
The Tongans, Samoans, Tahitians, and Sandwich Islanders, for the 
most part squeeze the heads of infants in the former manner, while 
the Fijians adopt generally the latter. And yet the Fijians, said to 
be Oriental Negroes or Papuans, are not in mental or physical capacity 
inferior to their fairer-skinned neighbours, the Polynesians. When 
remvuustrating with the mothers and grandmothers, whose duty it is 
duly to press the heads of the new-born babies into the admired shape, 
they have generally replied with indignation, “would you have the 
child grow up ugly and foolish?” It is certainly the general opinion 
of the islanders, that the particular way in which they each squeeze 
the heads of their infants, adds to the mental capacity, as well as im- 
proves the physical aspect. The pressure is performed by hand, 
every day, for three or four weeks—in fact, until the desired form is 
attained. 

Throughout the Pacific, instances are occasionally found, where the 
hair has been “ eradicated from the labia” by means of a small clam- 
shell, the same as used to eradicate the beard ; and I have heard of 
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rare instances, where sometimes the /abia, sometimes the parts imme- 
diately contiguous, were tattooed. This, I think, is more frequent 
among the fair-skinned islanders, though it is by no means a common 
practice in any of the groups of Eastern or Western Polynesia. And 
I could never discover any cause or motive for either practice, other 
than the mere fancy or vanity of the individual. It is, however, 
common to find women, especially ladies of rank, slightly tattooed 
high up on the inner parts of the thighs. 

All the dark-skinned islanders bore their ears, and the lobes are as 
frequently inordinately stretched as left in the natural size. As we 
go eastward, the size of the hole and of the lobes becomes smaller, 
until the fair-skinned islanders simply make a hole large enough to 
carry a little flower or two, generally the sweet-scented Gardenia. In 
Fiji, Dr. Seemann and I found the chief Kuruduadua (Kurunduandua) 
of Navua, on the south coast of Viti Levu, with a huge cotton-reel, 
inlaid with white, blue, and red beads, hanging from his left ear, 
where it had been for many years, at once the pride of the chief, the 
admiration of his wives, and the wonder of his tribe. 

From such information as I was able to collect (without myself 
visiting the precise locality), there seems no doubt, as your writer 
suggests, that the various grouplets classed under the general name 
of Caroline Islands, are peopled by dark- and fair-skinned, crisp- and 
flowing-haired natives—a fusion of the Oriental Negro or Papuan and 
the Polynesians. The latter, drifting in their frail canoes, amalga- 
mated more or less with the former on the islands they reached, just 


as in the more southern groups of New Hebrides, Loyalty, Salomon, 
and other islands. The result is, the variety of hair, of shades of skin, 
and of language, now found to exist. 


Wicturam T. PritcHarD. 



































ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE MAGYARS.* 





Tue language and literature of the Magyars have suffered greatly, 
partly from political causes, partly from the imposition of the Latin 
language. Upon the conversion of the Magyars to Christianity, the 
foreign clergy not only introduced the Latin into exclusive use in the 
public worship, but, through the power which they exercised, suc- 
ceeded also in making it the language of the Court and of the govern- 
ment. We are led to believe indeed that for several centuries the 
native language was only in use among the lower classes, and that 
the Latin monopolised the field of literature till the close of the 
eighteenth century. But perhaps this is going too far, for we find a 
great many works in the Magyar language prior to the commencement 
of the present century. Not only is poetry well represented, but we 
notice also works on most of the arts and sciences, and many transla- 
tions from French, English, Latin, Greek, Turkish and Arabic.t 
Joseph II endeavoured to supplant the Magyar language by decree- 
ing the use of German in the schools, courts of justice, and adminis- 
tration, an attempt which seems to have produced effects the reverse 
of those anticipated ; and it is from this period that the cultivation of 
the Hungarian language is said to have commenced.t In 1806 
the Magyar was substituted for the Latin as the language of the 
courts and of public documents ; and later, in 1831, the native lan- 
guage received a still further impetus through the laudable efforts of 
the Hungarian Academy. 

There are many theories as to the origin of the Hungarians and 
their language, one writer tracing them to the Caucasus, another to 
Parthia, and a third to Palestine. Again, some have endeavoured to 
establish a connection between the Magyar and the Scandinavian 
languages, and even with the Arabic, Hindisténi, Sanscrit,§ and 

* At our request, Dr. Charnock has kindly favoured us with the following 
remarks on this interesting subject. 

+ Fejer wrote a work called Anthropology and Logic, but I do not know 
the date of publication. 

t A late writer says: “The most decided and permanent excitement of 
the Magyar literature was received from these decrees of Joseph II, which 
were intended to overthrow it. The mandate ‘Let the Magyar language 
perish’, was construed by every patriot Hungarian into ‘regenerate your 
mother-tongue’, and it was regenerated.” 

§ There are Sanscrit roots in the Mongol, but it is doubtful whether any 
of them have found their way through the Kalmuck and the other Tatar 
dialects into the Magyar. 
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Chinese. A late writer says, “The Magyar language stands alone 
and remote from every other. We do not believe the story of Don 
Cossacks having lately wandered into Hungary, where they found, we 
are told, no difficulty in understanding and being understcod by the 
Magyars. We have ourselves compared the Magyar with most of the 
dialects spoken in the south and east of Russia, and have ascertained 
that the resemblances are faint and few. In structure it bears a 
slight affinity to the Finnish, Laplandish, and Esthonian, and elaborate 
industry has discovered some words apparently of common origin. 
The same is the case with the Chudish, the Teutonic, and the Slavo- 
nian. But the distinguishing characters of the Magyar are solitary, 
and its roots cannot be traced to any hitherto discovered source. 
Much of the political history of the Magyars may be followed in the 
foreign words which are found in their language.”* This writer 
might have been of a different opinion had he consulted the prin- 
cipal works on the Hungarian language which had seen the light 
4 at the time he wrote the above. Considered grammatically, the 
Hungarian has considerable affinity with the Lapponic and the Finnic 
proper, and to some extent with the Finnic and Finnic-Tatar dialects 
spoken by the Votyaks, the Cheremisses, and the Vogils; also with 
the pure Tatar dialects and their offspring, the Turcic and Basque. 
The resemblances between the Magyar and the Turcie have been 
already pointed out by M. Vambéry. Those between the Magyar and 
the pure Tatar dialects are but few on account of the paucity of the 
nh grammatical forms in the latter. In the Magyar there is only one 
conjugation for all regular verbs. In Mongol there is only one conju- 
gation for both primitive and derivative verbs. The principal affinities 
between the Magyar and the Lapponic are in the termination of the 
nouns and the adjectives, in the absence of gender in the nouns, in 
the declension and conjugation, in the comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs, in the pronouns, the numerals, and the suffixes. The Hun- 
garians, like the Lapps, are fond of reduplication.t [This is also the 
case in the Mandshu.] In declension and conjugation the Magyar 
agrees to some extent with the Esthnic. The Magyar forms some 
diminutives like the latter language, and agrees with it as it 
does with the Lapponic in the comparison of the adjectives. In 
the Magyar, the comparative degree is formed by adding 06, if 
the last letter of the positive ends in a vowel, and abd or ebb, 


* See an article entitled “ Language and Literature of the Magyars”, For. 
Quart. Rev., vol. iii, p. 28, 1829. 

+ Among other examples, Gyarmathi gives the following: Lap. japest, 
japai. Mag. eszendéril, esztendére, de anno in annum ; Lap. orron, orroje, Mag. 
érékkin, 6rékké, in eternum. 
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if it ends in a consonant. In the Lapponic, if the last letter 
of the positive is e or a, it adds 6; if in es, it adds eb; if in as, 
atz, or os, it adds ab. In the Dorpat dialect of the Esthnic the 
comparative is formed by the addition of mb to the positive. The 
Magyar agrees also with the Esthnic in its numerals and adverbs, and 
with the Basque, as with the Lapponic and Finnic, in the absence of 
gender in the nouns,* and also in the declension, in which it is liable 
to take, according to some, ten, according to others, thirteen cases.f 
The terminations of these cases have also certain resemblances, but 
somewhat more so in the Lapponic than in the Finnic. In con- 
jugation it agrees considerably with the latter. The Hungarian 
and Lapponic express the ides “T have” as, in Boag, Hebrew, 
and Arabic ; thus, for “I have,” they say “It is to me.” In the first 
person of the present of the indicative, the Magyar agrees with the 
dialect of the Cheremisses, and in the formation of the infinitive, 
which always terminates in ni, with the dialects of the Voty4ks, the 
Permians and the Syrjaens. There are also other resemblances 
in conjugation between the Basque, the Mordwinen, the Vogal, and the 
Hungarian. Again, in the Magyar and Finnic (and especially in the 
former) takes place what has been termed the sympathy of vowels. 
In these two languages the vowels will only associate with the vowels 
of the same group, the soft with the soft, the hard w ith the hard ; thus 
in Magyar the nouns /éb (foot), ember (man), bor (wine), in the plural 
become ldbak, emberek, borok.{ In the Basque there is also a sym- 
pathy of the vowels, but it only takes place with those of a different 
group. Prince L. L. Bonaparte§ aptly illustrates this law: “Les 
dures avec les douces et les douces avec les dures, c’est 1a la 
régle du basque: VAntaconisME. Les dures avec les dures et 
les douces avec les douces est celle des langues finnoises: le 
Duatisme.” Again, in the Finnic, Lapponic, and Magyar, the ter- 
minations ats, ke are analogous to those in Basque, not only in position, 
but also in signification. There are also some affinities between the 
Magyar numerals and those of the Votyaks, the Permians, and Chere- 
misses, and with the latter in the suffixed possessive pronouns, 
and sometimes in the form of the pronoun itself. On account of 
the formation of the plural of their nouns in 4, an affinity between 
the Lapponic of Finmark and the Basque has been suggested, but 
this may be merely accidental. It is said that anciently the Magyar 


* No Finnic dialect distinguishes substantives by gender. 

+ The Mongol declension has ten cases. 

t The plural termination in the Magyar is not employed when preceded 
by a noun of number. 
§ Langue Basque et Langues Finnoises.. London: 1862. 
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had no plural, and when it was necesssry to convey the idea of number 
the word sok* (many) was attached, and that in time sok became 
abbreviated, and the last letter only was used to denote the plural 
form. If so, in order to establish any affinity in this respect, it 
must be shown that the Basque termination is also derived from 
sok, which cannot be done. One of the properties of the Magyar 
is in the extensive use of suffixes. Almost all the modifications of 
nouns, verbs, pronouns, and prepositions being produced by an addi- 
tion to the termination without the use of auxilaries: thus, a mono- 
syllabic root often becomes lengthened to a word of eight or ten 
syllables, e.g. from Jat, he sees, we in time get ldthatatlandgdnak, 
to his unseeableness. The same takes place in the Basque, in the 
dialects of the Cheremisses and the Mordwines, and also in some of 
the American languages. In Basque the verb is capable of expressing 
the subject and the régime direct. The same can be done to acertain 
extent both in the Magyar, the Vogal, and the Mordwinen. In Magyar 
there is scarcely any law of syntax. In the arrangement of the 
words the Magyar admits of greater variation than any other European 
language. Wékey gives six, Marton sixteen, different variations in 
the collocation of Az atydm eladta a hdzdt, “my father has sold his 
house.” The arrangement of the words, however, is generally governed 
by the emphasis required. In the names of persons, the baptismal 
always follows the ancestral name ; thus, Kossuth Lajos (Louis Kos- 
suth), Schvarez Gyula (Julius Schvarez). With the pronouns, when 
associated with nouns, verbs, or prepositions, a singular process fre- 
quently takes place. They are cut in two, and the word to which 
they are attached is placed between the halves ; for example, mienk 
(our) atye (father) becomes miatyenk (our father). In concluding this 
part of the subject, I will merely add that similarities of structure 
have also been remarked between the Magyar and the Armenian, and 
that there is a closer relationship between the former and the Slavic 
languages, as there is between those languages and the Finnic, than 
is generally supposed. 

The Magyar vocabulary contains about 18,000 words. Of these, 
at least 500 may be traced direct to the Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Wallachian, and Italian; and about forty or fifty to the 
Turcic. A few words are also derived from the Persic, the Hebrew, 
and the Gipsy language, and a great many by means of onomatopoeia. 
Taking the dictionary as it stands, I find 882 words in more or less 
affinity with the Lapponic, 219 with the Finnic, 477 with the Esthnic; 
and in these proportions in the dialects spoken by the following 


* Probably the same as the Lapponic kukke, long. 
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peoples, viz., Vogils 100 ; Cheremisses 124 ; Votyaéks and Chuvashes 
161; Syrjaens, Permians, and Mordwines 92; Ostyaéks 39; Samo- 
yedes* 69. The affinities of the Magyar with the Slavic languages 
are in about the following proportions: Russiant 923 ; Serbic 465 ; 
Bohemian 364; Polish 243. The affinities with the pure Tatar 
dialects do not amount to more than 240. Words pertaining to agri- 
cultural matters have been mostly borrowed from the Slavic dialects ; 
those relating to the arts of civilised life, from the German. In 
ecclesiastical matters many of the terms are of Latin origin, whilst, 
among other words borrowed from the Turcic, are some of the names 
for dress. 

Rémusat classes the Tatar languages under four heads, viz., the 
Tibetan, the Mandshu, the Mongol, and the Ouighour (Uigur), which 
include some forty or fifty dialects. In 1730 Von Strahlenberg pub- 
lished his Nord-und-Ostliche Theil von Europa und Asia, containing 
a Polyglot table of 32 Tatar dialects, together with a Kalmuck voca- 
bulary. In this table, however, two-thirds of the Finnic and Finnic- 
Tatar dialects before referred to are included. The Tatar dialects 
which I have principally consulted are those spoken by the Kalmucks, 
the Yakuts, the Nogai or Krim Tatars, and the Tunguses, of which 
there are several. The three first are included under the terms 
Mongolian and Uigur, the last under that of Mandshu. The follow- 


* Many words are found in several of these dialects. Out of one hundred 
and ten words found in the dialects of the Ostyiks and Samoyedes, thirty- 
five are common to both. 

+ Many of the words in these four dialects are common to two or three of 
them, which would perhaps reduce the Slavic affinities to about 600 or 700 
words. When I speak of affinity with so many Slavic words, I think it pro- 
bable that the Magyar has actually borrowed most of them. At the end of 
his Lexicon, Dankovszky gives a summary showing primitive words in the 
Magyar amounting to 4,668; viz., 962 Magyar primitives, 3,706 foreign pri- 
mitives, made up as follows :— 





3,706 
But this can hardly be depended upon, the Lapponic, Finnic, and Finnic- 
Tatar words, being here ignored. For a list of the foreign words in Magyar, 
see Uber die Fremdwoerter im Magyarischen, von Johann Zahourek, Prag., 
Svo. 1856. 











ing is a specimen-of words which may be traced to the German, Latin, 


or French :— 


Magyar. 
Angolna 
Benn 

Bival 
Bodnar 
Bognar 
Cséza 
Czereménia 
Egzhas 
Tabla 


The following is a specimen of words found in affinity with the 


German. 


binnen 


biittner 
wagner 
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Latin. French. 
anguilla 
bubalus 
chaise 
ceremonia 
église 
table 


Lapponic, Finnic, orEsthonian :— 


Magyar. 
Anya 
Atya 
Csont 

Fa 
Farkas 
Hal 
Hild, hid 
Hold 
Hon 

Jég 

Kéz 

Ko’ 
Méreg 
Méz 
Szarv, szaru 


Lapponic. 
eana 
attje 


varg, vargas 


hald, kold 


kez 
kii, ku 


Finnic. Esthnic. 


kont 
pu 


chala, kal kalla 
sild 


[tion) 
hone (habita- 


jiia 


kasi, kesi kissi, kiie 


murk 


mesi 


sarw 





English. 

an eel 
within 
buffalo 
cooper 
wheelwright 
seat 
ceremony 
church 

table 


English. 
mother 
father 
bone 
wood, tree 
wolf 

fish 
bridge 
moon 
country 
ice 

hand 
stone 
poison 
honey 
horn 





The following is a specimen of words in affinity with either the 
Tatar or Turcic :— 


Magyar. 
Alazatos 


Anya (formed anyém) 


A'rpa 
Atya 
Bator 


Cserfa (formerly tsere-fa) 


Czifra 
Et 
Falu 
Homok 
J6 


Kalap, kalpag 
Kapu 
Szakall 


Szalma 


Tatar. Turcic. 
alascha 
auna, aundm; ana ana 
(Uigur) 

arpa (Uigur) arpah 
ata (Uigur) ata 
batir 
tschara-fu 

sifr 
it; et (Uigur) et 
aul 
kumiak 

Get 
kalpag kalpak 
kapu, kapu kapu 


sagal, tzakal, zakal, sakal 


saman (Uigur) saman 


English. 
humble 
mother 


barley 
father 
bold 
oak 
cipher 
flesh 
village 
sand 
good 
hat 
door 
beard 





straw 


The following is a specimen of words in affinity with the Slavic :— 


Magyar. Russian. 
Abrak 
Asztal sztol 
Ban 





Serbic. Bohemian. Polish. 


obrok 
stol 
pan 


English. 
fodder, forage 
table 
governor, ban 
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Magyar. Russian. Serbic. Bohemian. Polish. English. 
Banya banja teeth 
Barany baran lamb 
Bikkfa buk bukiew beech 
Cseléd celed servant 
Grob hrubi coarse 
Gyantér jantar amber 
Jarom jarem,jarmo jarem yoke 
Kard grad kord sword 
Kert garden 
Kiraly korol, kral king 
Méz med honey 
Para para vapour 
Sin, sing arsin a Russian maas 
Szalma slama straw 
Torony tjurma toron tower 
Vagda vojewode voivode 


It may be as well here to give the habitat, and to make a few 
remarks upon the dialects of the nations or tribes which have more or 
less affinity with the Magyar. The Tchuds or Finns inhabit separate 
portions of Russia. Most of them are settled on both sides of the 
Gulf of Finland, and both Finns and Laplanders occupy the country 
north of the Gulf. The Lapps have three dialects ; the Norwegian or 
Fin-Lap ; the Swedish or Lap Proper ; and the Russo-Lap. The latter 
greatly resembles the Fin-Lap, which is spoken in Finmark, and is the 
most ancient and most pure; the second has undergone so great 
a change that in Russian Lapmark little is understood of the neigh- 
bouring dialects. Generally speaking, the language spoken by the 
Lapps differs from that of the Finns of Finland, not only in many words 
which are peculiar to it, but also by the sounds and the inflexions of 
the words. The whole grammatical structure is more ingenious in 
the Lapponic than in the Finnic branch. The Fin-Lap is richest in 
derivative words. The Esths inhabit Esthonia, one of the three 
Baltic provinces of Russia, having east the government of St. Peters- 
burg, south Livonia and Lake Peipus, and north the Gulf of Finland. 
The Esthnic is a Finnic language, but has become more germanised 
than the Finnic. German being the idiom of the conquerors, is 
spoken by the nobles and the inhabitants of towns, etc. The native 
idiom is only spoken by the peasantry. The Esths having been long 
separated from the Finns, they understand each other no better than 
the Danes and Swedes, or the Germans and Dutch. The Chuvashes 
and Cheremisses dwell in the neighbourhood of Casan, on both sides 
of the Volga. The Chuvashes are chiefly settled on the western, the 
Cheremisses on the eastern side of the river. Single families are 
found as far south as Saratov. The dialect of the Chuvashes has a 
large number of roots common to the Finnic, but has also many of Tatar 
origin. The dialect of the Cheremisses has more Finnic roots than that 
of the Chuvashes, but there are also many from the Tatar. The Mordwi 
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or Mordwines dwell west of the Chuvashés, on both sides of the Sura, 
which falls into the Volga between Nishnei Novgorod and Casan. On 
the west they extend to the banks of the Oka. The Mordwines and 
the Cheremisses have been included in the Bulgaric branch of the 
Finnic stock. The Ostyéks (7.e. the people of the As or Ob) occupy 
both banks of the Ob (Obi), from Obdursk upwards to the confluence 
of that river with the Irtish ; and even south of Obdursk are found 
some families. Their language has several dialects, which have more 
or less resemblance with those spoken by the Vogils, and the Mord- 
wines. The Vogils or Vogilich dwell west of the Ostyaks, occupying 
both declivities of the Ural chain, between 58° and 60° north latitude. 
They are said to be of Mogul origin. Their language may be called 
Finnic-Tatar, and has great affinity with that of the Magyars. 
The Vogils, Magyars, and Ostyaéks have been included under the 
Ugric branch of the Finnic stock. The Permians inhabit the Russian 
government of Perm, which is partly in Europe, partly in Asia, but 
chiefly in the former, being separated by the Ural into two unequal 
portions, enclosed by the governments Vologda, Viatka, Orenburg, and 
Tobolsk. The Votyaks or Oudumurt, 7.e. men, are settled west of the 
Permians, on both sides of the upper courses of the Viatka, and in 
the country about the source of the Kama. The dialects of the 
Votyaks, the Syrjaens, and the Permians have been included in the 
Permic branch of the Finnic stock. The Syrjaens inhabit the country 
between the upper course of the Kama and the Vychegda, an affluent 
of the Dwina, and particularly both banks of the Vychegda, as far 
west as the mouth of the Sinola. Although they have preserved their 
own dialect, they generally speak also the Russian language. 

The Samoyedes are one of the most widely spread nomadic nations 
of northern Asia. Those of the north wander about the western 
coast of Siberia ; those of the south inhabit that part of the Altai, 
which extends from the sources of the Tshulyshman, one of the 
principal branches of the Ob, to the south-western extremity of Lake 
Baikal. The Samoyedan tribes speak different dialects of the same 
language, which varies much from those of all the neighbouring 
nations, though it contains many roots which occur in the languages 
of central Asia. We now come to the tribes which may be considered 
as wholly of Tatar origin. With the exception of the Buriates, the 
Yakuts are the most populous of the nations of Eastern Siberia. 
They live in the country of the Tunguses. The language of the 
Yakuts has few words in common with the Mongol, and has been 
considered to have the same base as that of the Osmanli-Turks. Ac- 
cording to Erman, out of 297 words of the Yakut language, only 114 
do not occur in the dictionary of Turco-Tatar ; and he thinks it can 
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hardly be doubted that a Yakut born on the Altai could make himself 
understood by an Osmanli of Constantinople. But this is going too 
far ; two-thirds of the Turkish language being derived from the 
Arabic, Persian, and other languages. The appellation Kalmucks is 
given by the Russians to the principal branches of the division of the 
Mongols which bears the general name of Oléth or Oirat. Tribes of 
the Kalmucks occur over all the countries of Upper Asia, between 
38° and 32° north latitude ; and from the most northern bend of the 
Hoang-Ho to the banks of the Volga. Their language has consider- 
able affinity with the Mongol. The Tunguses* are the most widely 
dispersed of the native tribes of Siberia. They occur even in Da-uria, 
particularly between the Onon and Argun, and the northern districts 
of Mandshuria are also peopled with them. Farther north they are 
in possession of the country that encloses Lake Baikal on the north ; 
and hence they extend to the Polar Sea. Along the banks of the 
Yenesei they are found from some distance below Tunguska, and along 
the shores of the sea of Okhotsk from the boundary-line of the Chinese 
empire to the town of Okhotsk. Some parts of this extensive country 
are exclusively occupied by them; in other parts they are found by 
the side of the Yakuts. The dialects (of which there are eight) of all 
the tribes of the Tunguses differ little from each other, and may be 
classed under Mandshu. The Nogai or Krim Tartars inhabit the 
Crimea and the steppe which extends north of the Peninsula. They 
are also dispersed east of the sea of Azof, and along the northern base 
| of the Caucasus. Grammars, vocabularies, etc., of the Finnic, Finnic- 
Tatar, and Tatar dialects, and treatises relating thereto have been. pub- 
lished by Ahrens, Beregszasz, Boehtlingk, Bonaparte (Prince L. L.), 
Castrén, Eurens, Faehlmann, Fiellstrém, Friis, Gabelentz, Ganander, 
Gyarmathi, Hunfalvy, Hupel, Ihre, Kalmar, Kellgren, Klaproth, 
Lénnrot, Marton, Medemann, Miiller, Possart, Rask, Reguly, Renvall, 
Roehrig, Sajnovics, Schiefner, Schott, Sjégren, Stockfleth, Strahlen- 
berg, Strahlmann, Tengstrém, Wékey, Wiedemann, Vhael and Zylander. 





* They call themselves Donki (people), of which Tungus is a corruption; 
they are also called Boye (men). 
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In our last number there is a paper by Mr. Thomas Wright, the well- 
known antiquary, on the 7’rue Assignation of Bronze Weapons, which 
had been read before the British Association at Birmingham in 
1865. The next article in the review is a notice of Professor 
Sven Nilsson’s, the celebrated Swedish anthropologist, work on the 
Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, in which the manufacture of 
bronze implements and weapons is directly applied to the Pheni- 
cians, who, according to the professor, established factories, introduced 
Baal worship, built temples, and remained in Scandinavia till, by 
intermixture, they became totally absorbed in the mass of the native 
population. 

There is, in all probability, no person in England holding a higher 
position, as regards some branches of archeology, than Mr. Wright ; 
and most certainly there is no one from whom we would more de- 
ferentially presume to differ. Nevertheless, we feel compelled to con- 
tradict him most flatly and pointedly in one, and not the least 
important, of the sentences contained in his paper. Speaking of 
Ireland, he says, “ Where, by the way, it has been somewhat too 
hastily asserted that the Roman arms never penetrated, seeing that 
we know little of the Aistory of our islands under the Romans ; that 
Juvenal, speaking as of a fact generally known, asserts— 

: ‘Arma quidem ultra 
Littora Juverne promovimus,’— 
and that Roman antiquities are now found in Ireland.” 

To say that we know little of the history of our islands, under the 
Romans, is simply begging the question altogether. What we know 
is from the Roman historians alone ; and we most decidedly deny that 
anything at all worthy of the name of a Roman antiquity has been 
discovered in Treland. Of course, if the bronze, leaf-shaped swords 
be Roman antiquities, as Mr. Wright asserts, they are found more 
plentifully in Ireland than in any other part of the British islands ; 
most of the leaf-shaped swords, now in the British Museum, were found 
in Ireland. But let us see what the historian says. Tacitus, the son- 
in-law and, we may say, panegyrist of Agricola, tells us that in the 
fifth summer’s campaign (4.D. 82) Agricola made an expedition by sea. 

‘** He embarked in the first Roman vessel that had ever crossed the 
estuary, and having penetrated into regions till then unknown, he 
defeated the inhabitants in several engagements, and lined the coast 
which lies opposite to Ireland with a body of troops ; not so much 
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from an apprehension of danger as with a view to future objects. He 
saw that Ireland, lying between Britain and Spain, and at the same 
time convenient tv the ports of Gaul, might prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion, capable of giving an easy communication, and of course strength 
and union to provinces disjoined by nature.” 

The estuary that Agricola embarked upon and crossed was the 
estuary of the Clyde. <A glance at a map is quite sufficient to ac- 
quaint us with what Tacitus meant by that part of Britain que 
Hiberniam aspicit. There cannot be a shadow of doubt that Agricola 
wintered his army in the peninsula formed by Lough Ryan and the 
Bay of Luce. Indeed, the remains of the earth works he threw up 
at the narrow isthmus between the above-mentioned bay and lough to 
prevent a surprise in force, according to the predatory tactics of his 
enemies, are still in existence. There Agricola passed the winter of 
82-3 a.p., while the Volwntii of the Irish coast, in all probability, kept 
anxious watch and ward, gazing from hill and artificial mound to espy 
the first movements of the dreaded and world famous war. 

Agricola experienced no difficulty in obtaining information respect- 
ing the country he intended to invade from merchants, who were well 
acquainted with its coasts and harbours. Like an old edition of an 
old story, a fugitive Irish prince was already in Agricola’s camp, whom 
the clever and politic Roman, under a show of friendship, detained to 
be used as a fitting tool when occasion served.* Agricola was confi- 
dent of success. Tacitus, who relates the story, says that he fre- 
quently heard him declare that a single legion, with a modicum of 
auxiliaries, would quite suffice for the conquest of Ireland. And such 
an occurrence, he continued, would greatly contribute to bridf@ the 
stubborn Britons, who then would see with dismay the Roman arms 
every where triumphant, and every spark of freedom extinguished 
round their coast.t 

But it was not to be. Instead of invading Ireland in the spring of 
83, Agricola was compelled to lead his forces to the eastern shores of 
Scotland to repel the Northern Britons, who during the winter had pene- 
trated the line of forts previously constructed by the Roman general, 
and made harassing inroads into the southern districts, then under 
Roman sway and protection. Perceiving, then, that Scotland must be 
completely conquered previous to his carrying on operations against 

* Agricola expulsum seditione domestica unum ex Regulis gentis exce- 
perat ac specie amicitize in occasionem retinebat. 

+ “ Idque etiam adversus Britanniam profuturam, si Romana ubique arma, 
et veluti e conspectu libertas tolleretur.” 

{ There is a difference of one year in assigning the dates to the numerical 
order of Agricola’s campaigns. The above is, however, the generally received 
date, and is sufficiently accurate for our purpose. 
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Ireland, Agricola occupied the summer of 83 4.p. in subduing Kinross 
and Fife, as a necessary preparatory movement towards his grand ob- 
ject of reducing the entire northern part of Britain in the following 
year. 

In 84 a.p. Agricola, his right flank supported by his eastern fleet, 
marching northwards, fought and won his great battle with Galgacus, 
and this victory gave him command of all Britain. The fleet, by 
Agricola’s orders, sailed round the north of Scotland, took posses- 
sion of the Orkneys and came into the Irish Channel, surveying the 
coasts and collecting information by the way. His motive in sending 
the fleet round was connected with his intended invasion of Ireland ; 
but Domitian, jealous of the great General’s fame, recalled him to 
Rome, and the terse and talented Tacitus had no more to relate of 
his father-in-law’s deeds in these countries. 

Though Cesar spoke of Britain as an island, the Romans had no 
positive knowledge on the subject till Agricola accidentally discovered 
the fact by a remarkable event that took place during the Galloway 
campaign of the year 82. A cohort of Usipean* auxiliaries mutinied, 
murdered their officers, seized three small vessels and put tosea. The 
pilots, with true Roman firmness, refusing to aid the deserters, were 
put to death; and the latter ignorant of navigation, drifted about at 
the mercy of the winds and waves, occasionally landing on the coast 
to plunder provisions. One of those vessels actually drifted round 
the north of Scotland into the German Ocean, and from thence into 
the Baltic, thus practically proving the insular character of Britain. 
Somg of the wretched men were still alive at the end of this extra- 
ordinary voyage, having subsisted on the dead bodies of their com- 
panions. Seized as pirates, and sold as slaves, they were soon sent 
back to the Roman authorities; but on account of their sufferings and 
remarkable voyage, they were received not as mutineers and deserters, 
but as heroes and explorers. 

Neither Tacitus nor Dion, who also tells us the same story, says 
where these mutineers started from. But that they went from the 
coast of Galloway there cannot be a doubt. And as early, accidental 
discoveries are of great importance to the anthropologist, I may just 
allude here to a still more remarkable fact related by Pliny, how cer- 
tain natives of India who had embarked on a commercial voyage were 
shipwrecked on the coast of Germany and given to Metellius by the 
King of the Servians. Whether those adventurers had found their 
way round the Cape of Good Hope or made a north-east passage I 
need not stay to inquire. The story will be found in the second book. 


* The country in which the modern Cleves is situated. 
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This then is what history tells us of one intended invasion of 
Ireland by the Romans. After the departure of Agricola, the history 
of the Romans in Britain is for a considerable time a complete blank ; 
we do not even positively know who was his successor in the Pro- 
pretorship ; but as it is known that he left the province in peaceable 
subjection, it is supposed in this tranquil state of affairs the Romans 
passed over into and subdued Ireland. This fancy, for it is nothing 
more, is founded on the lines in Juvenal quoted by Mr. Wright ; for 
where the historian is silent, the satirist is at least the next best 
authority. Juvenal, when contrasting the power and progress of the 
Roman arms abroad, with the shameful and enervating vices prevalent 
at home, says, “‘ We have, indeed, carried our arms beyond the shores 
of Ireland.” This is just what he says, neither more nor less, and 
it sounds very like a poetical license. That the Romans may have 
claimed a nominal sovereignty over Ireland, through the submission of 
some exiled chieftain is probable enough ; but that they ever occupied 
any part of the island by force is positively contradicted by the utter 
absence of their usual great public and private works, which ever 
seem, even at this day, to have been constructed in defiance of time 
itself. If Agricola had landed with his small force of a legion and a 
modicum of auxiliaries, what would he have done? He would have 
built forts and roads, received certain tribes as auxiliaries, and pitted 
them against the others, and would no doubt have reduced the island 
to subjection in a short time. But not one trace of a Roman exists on 
the soil of Ireland, not one fort, one road, one earthwork, one engraved 
stone ; not one of the well-known Roman relics, so plentifully found 
in England and Scotland, have ever been seen in Ireland. Scarcely 
even a Roman coin has been found, those denarii which the Romans 
seem to have sown broad-cast amongst their remains in England. 

We have, however, a very significant glimpse of the relations exist- 
ing between the Irish and Romans during the tranquil periods after 
the departure of Agricola, which is utterly incompatible with sub- 
jection on the one side, or domination on the other. Four legions 
only, with their attendant auxiliaries, were required to maintain order 
in Britain, and they were permanently posted in the places which 
they retained till almost the end of the Roman dominion. Of these 
the twentieth was stationed at Deva, the modern Chester, to hold in 
restraint the Welsh, the Brigantian mountaineers of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and protect the country from the Irish pirates, who 
usually landed in the river Dee. The second legion was stationed at 
the Silurian Isca (Caerleon in Monmouthshire) to keep in check the 
unconquerable Welsh “ mountain-people,” and defend the shores of 
the Severn against the Irish pirates. For the Romans, in their own 
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estimation at least, were warriors and conquerors, the outside barba- 
rians were murderers, robbers, and pirates. And it appears highly 
probable that the Roman Retigonum, now the modern Stranraer, 
commanding the isthmus between Lough Ryan and the Bay of Luce, 
was a most important defensive post, established to prevent an advance 
into the interior of Scotland by any Irish piratical invaders who 
might land at any point between Corsewall and the Mull of Galloway. 

Towards the close of the second and early part of the third century 
was the palmy era of the Roman rule in Britain, which then was 
certainly the richest and most flourishing province of the whole 
empire. The abundance and variety of mineral wealth, the luxuriant 
crops afforded by a virgin soil to even an inferior cultivation, the 
adaptability of the earths for ceramic manufactures, attracted num- 
bers of adventurers from all parts of the empire to the British shores. 
Merchants, mechanics, miners, and agriculturists led the way, and 
were soon followed by professional men, architects, artists and artisans, 
as labour and industry created wealth and luxury ; and then magnifi- 
cent towns, temples, palaces, villas, baths, and theatres rose up over a 
peaceable and productive province. It is most reasonable to suppose, 
indeed, it would be contrary to the very nature of things to doubt 
that the wealthy, intelligent, mining, manufacturing, and mercantile 
Romano-British people maintained a considerable traffic with Ireland ; 
and that many of them visited it as political envoys, traders, travellers 
in search of information, or, with the errant disposition of man, as 
physicians or handicraftsmen seeking adventure in a country less ad- 
vanced in civilisation than theirown. Ptolemy’s description of Ireland, 
though written in the second century, is surprisingly copious and 
exact. He tells us of the coasts, inland towns, and native tribes, 
leaving hydrographical accuracy out of the question, it is probably not 
too much to say that the Romans knew as much, or even more, of 
Ireland than we now do of Madagascar. 

The early state of what is called Irish art, the interleaved triangle, 
the star of eight points, the wave and spiral have evidently been 
acquired from Roman specimens, which may very well have happened 
without any Roman conquest of the island. <A quantity of silver 
coins, all Roman, with some engraved specimens of silver metal, were 
lately found in Ireland; these were unmistakably the property of some 
travelling silversmith. A Roman medicine stamp has also been found 
in Ireland, denoting that most probably some travelling physician had 
found his way thither. Some sixty of those stamps have been found 
in France, Germany, Africa, England and Scotland ; but, as I believe, 
like the bronze swords, not one has been discovered in Italy. 

Some of the bronze leaf-shaped swords in the Museum of the Royal 
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Irish Academy are so sharp as to distinctly testify their readiness for 
a lethal use even at the present day. There is a remarkable woodcut, 
the pride of the collection of the late Mr. Douce, representing six 
Irishmen, with the imprint Drawn AFTER THE QuICKE. A row is just 
commencing, two of them have drawn their swords, and they are leaf- 
shaped ; those swords that are undrawn, still in their scabbards, repre- 
sent exactly those which are upon the tombs of the Irish King 
O’Connor at Roscommon, as engraved in Walker’s Historical Essay. 
The engraving shows even the very small handle of the sword, it 
being held by the person on the extreme right by only two fingers, or 
at the most three. The features are unmistakably Irish ; it cannot be 
older than the Elizabethan period, and it bears every mark of 
having been drawn from the quick or living subjects. 

The Irish historians relate stories of occurrences that happened in 
Ireland previous to the deluge, so we may very well leave them alone. 
General Vallancey in the last century, struck by what he considered 
the most anomalous circumstance of writers endeavouring to show 
that the Irish were a Celtic nation, derived them at once from the 
Magogian Scythians, who, according to the General, were the first 
astronomers, navigators, and traders after the Flood. They settled 
first in Armenia, sailed down the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf and 
Indian Ocean, finding their way into the Red Sea, and eventually into 
the Mediterranean, where, after sailing round Africa and discovering 
the Cape 600 years before our present era, they established themselves 
as Phoenicians at Tyre and Sidon. To a people that had sailed round 
the Cape the discovery and settlement of Ireland was but a trifle. 
Sir William Betham, in almost our own time, derives the Irish from 
the Phoenicians through the Etrurians; and speaking of Vallancey, 
says: “The result of his labours are an invaluable magazine of 
materials, of which a critical and judicious writer may avail himself 
with great profit and advantage.” 

These words almost seem prophetical in their application to Nilsson’s 
work. He is in fact the critical and judicious writer, who has availed 
himself with profit and advantage of the results of Vallancey’s labours. 
There is, however, a little known but much better Richmond in the 
field. One Aylett Sammes in 1676 published a large folio work, en- 
titled Britannia Antiqua Illustrata, in which he distinctly derives the 
early inhabitants of Britain from the Phoenicians. Curiously enough, 
while the previously-mentioned writers depend particularly upon 
philology, for the results acquired by them, stating that the language 
of a nation is the most recognisable of its remains, forming a chain of 
evidence that cannot be totally lost, displaced, or obscured, that even 
after the people are gone and lost for ever, it still remains in the names 
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of places in the country,—Sammes as boldly and utterly disclaims it. 
He says: “ But if in truth I may deliver my opinion, there is no way 
more fallacious and deceitful than deriving the names of places from 
the language of the people, for I scarce think theré is a town but by 
fertile heads may be derived from some word or another that is now in 
use among the present inhabitants ; every place yielding something 
either by situation, soil, prospect, custom, manner, a battle or building 
from whence they may be deduced.” 





SPANISH ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





TRANSLATION OF THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


GrNTLEMEN,—The existence in public life of the Spanish Anthro- 
pological Society commences to-day, and at so important a moment it 
seems but natural, that he who has been chosen your President, 
more from a feeling of friendship on your part than merit on his, 
should address a few words to you. I feel the responsibility of the 
undertaking, and without false affectation I can assure you that I 
hesitated long before accepting a charge whose weight I shrank from 
having imposed upon me. At length I have yielded to your wishes, 
but you must be contented to accept the slight sketch I am about to 
trace out for you, in place of the magnificent picture which some 
other, more competent than I, would have laid before you. 

I appreciate the picture, and would paint it, if I could only realise it 
to you, as it passes like a lightning flash through my own mind ; but, 
as Foscolo said, in one of his well-known books, “ Ah, if I were but a 
painter!” so now, at this moment, struck by my own weakness, I 
exclaim, “ Ah, if I were but learned!” If it were but in my power I 
would, with a few magical touches, draw out for you a plan of the 
voyage we are going to undertake. The spirit of the age, or as it 
might be well called, the universal passion for truth, has assembled 
us together to attempt an undertaking of immense magnitude in pro- 
portion to the mediocrity of the materials we have at our disposal. 
But this happens frequently ; great deeds are wrought by small means. 
The child typifies the man ; Columbus, in a fragile bark, discovered a 
new world, and a few poor fishermen, inspired by God, opened for 
man the gates to Paradise. 

Why does this happen? because in reality there is no such thing 
as uniformity of material ; there is no lever, no instrument of physical 
force, which can equal for marvellous power the strength of thought 
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and the free growth of intellect. We ourselves are provided with 
aught else, have only our own free will to carry us through this 
journey, but we shall arrive at our destination. 

But what is our destination? what do we aim at? what do we pro- 
pose? what horizon is to smile upon us as the goal of our labours. 
Allow me, though with unsteady hand, to trace on the blank page 
some lines which you can correct and shape into harmony, as an or- 
chestra, from imperfect preludes, perfects the artistic work, as time 
evolves the perfect flower and delicate fruit from the seed. 

Anthropology is the study of human nature, not of nature alone or 
humanity alone, it is the synthesis of both ideas. Here, then, we 
have one solitary ray of light which shall guide us across the vast 
main of human learning. 

Man! indeed a great object, the immense connecting link be- 
tween two narrow points, all things and nothing, which runs untram- 
meled from one to the other, now proudly, anon humbly, here boldly 
and fortunately, there cowardly and miserably, distinguishes him 
from God and from the mere brute creation, and unites him with both, 
in unequal proportions, which lives and realises itself individually as 
well as collectively, having not one single history, yet comprehending 
a universe. 

Man is, in fact, the object of our studies ; not man in the abstract 
as separated from nature, but as bound up within her, living and 
breathing. Metaphysics, psychology, are beyond the limits of our 
operations ; we may attain to them when we enlarge our limits, but 
they are not comprehended in our dominions. Our sphere is the 
natural, the real, the positive, the experienced—this is the atmosphere 
in which we live, and this limit of the idea of man is the punctum 
saliens which constitutes the definition of anthropology. 

But how shall we define nature herself, who has been called in to 
define the study of anthropology. Nature, like man, is a grand 
whole (cosmos), her bosom the receptacle of all creation. She is the 
grand mirror of the spirit, which, when stedfastly gazed at, seems to 
disappear, and only allows herself to be seen in the immense reflec- 
tion. She typifies the mystical waters over which the spirit of God 
hovered, or the ocean, which bears on its surface the crown of light. 
Nature forces us out of ourselves, into undefined, eternal, and inde- 
structible space, a law of love and attraction ; she imposes herself on us, 
and unites us to herself by a force which is relaxed only to attract us 
with still greater vigour; a law of imperfection and limit, which, 
whilst it controls us, excites an antagonism which is the living foun- 
tain of inspiration and art. 

Nature is so vast, that she has not wanted advocates, who have 
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pronounced her illimitable, absolute, and eternal, created and cre- 
ating ; the work of God, but working as a god, a pantheistic idea, the 
reverse of the ideal pantheism of the unity and the spirit. But 
Nature, vast as she is, does not comprise all ; her immensity does not 
belong to her. Eternity, infinity, force, and life, come from her 
bosom solely as reflections, as an incarnation in which the material 
reveals itself, revealing something else. She imposes on others by im- 
posing on herself. 

To distinguish and identify then between man and nature is the 
first task of anthropological science. Man is distinguished from 
nature, which is his external world, his macrocosm, and at the same 
time identifies himself with it, because he is also a world, a micro- 
cosm. Nature has neither intelligence, liberty, nor responsibility. 
Man is intelligent, free, and responsible; but, besides that, he requires 
bodily substance, and so falls into the category of Nature. 

Nothing is easier than to make the simple and absolute distinc- 
tion, or the simple and absolute identification, but nothing more 
difficult than to draw the line to the exact limit which identity 
requires, and vice versé@. And yet, that which is real and positive, is 
difficult ; while the ideal and fantastic are easy. The mind naturally 
fixes itself on one horn of the dilemma, but to the necessity is opposed 
another, which convinces by force of reason, gives it impulse, and 
makes it appear precisely the contrary to what it had for a moment 
appeared determined. 

Thus, carried away as by a whirlwind, we know and understand, 
affirm and deny, but affirm and deny nearly always too much ; this it 
is which requires examination. Man is not, then, separate from 
nature, but he has his own nature ; he is a natural being, an example 
in himself of the duality of the universe, he is object and subject, 
body and spirit. Anthropology studies man, as he naturally is, as an 
object a body, as the scene in which in fact invisible actors represent 
the drama of life, voices are heard, forms meet, yet all are echoes 
which come from vacuum, and which return to one as great, that of 
an indefinite surface which springs from time, but consolidates itself 
in space. 

Space belongs to us, experimental analysis allows us to divide and 
subdivide it, and continually to enrich the inexhaustible variety of 
figures, numbers, and qualities of the things which belong to man 
generally. The varieties startle us by their prodigious number, every- 
thing carefully examined appears different, nothing is exactly identical, 
no two events, no two contemporary societies, no two human faces are 
alike. But in the midst of this diversity analysis reigns, law is esta- 
blished, so many discords produce at length harmonious concord in the 
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ears of the philosopher. Thus the anthropological thread is woven ; 
the centre we hold in our hands, but the beginning and the end are 
hidden in the bosom of the Eternal. 

We do not profess merely natural history, nor are we excited solely 
by interest in medicine or chemistry. Let us leave the task of zoolo- 
gical classification to the naturalist, who places man one step higher 
than the quadrumana ; let us abandon to medicine the weight, the 
measure, the exterior characterisation of human functions; let us 
look on with indifference whilst they discuss life, as some mechanical 
power ; and finally, let us abstain from interfering with chemistry, in 
its task of decomposing, transforming, and recomposing all that is 
possible of the organic substance of man. Discarding thus from the 
present the direct study of medicine, chemistry, and natural history, 
in themselves that is, that of organic beings living and sensible, 
though not intelligent, our object fixes itself on man, not only as 
material, vegetative, and sensitive, but as such, modified by superior 
intellectual, reflective, and moral qualities, and not thus even will we 
analyse him in the abstract, but in the form realised in nature. 

We will not encumber ourselves with any metaphysical, logical, or 
psychological doctrines, but it is our duty to respect them, and not to 
forget the laws which they impose on us. We ought really'to make 
great advances in our study, although we are overruled by an evil 
philosophical spirit, just as a good picture does not lose its merit from 
being placed in a bad light. 

But how wuch more should we gain both in facility and quickness 
of judgment, and also in a feeling of certainty if we hail the good for- 
tune to lean on solid, unchangeable, and general principles. At some 
future time, perhaps, we shall gain these principles for ourselves, by 
means of the problems, well or ill attempted, which we have proposed 
to ourselves to solve. At all events now, we have no right to wander 
away from our path, in trying to form and introduce a system which 
ought to form a part of, and govern us. Let us at least look upon 
our views as only partial and limited to a certain extent, up to which 
they are true, although the truth may not positively extend itself 
beyond the circle in which it rules. The facts which we lay aside 
will not absolutely prejudice universal order, which we shall only 
examine in one of its elements, in the grand creation of man with all 
his rich endowments, leaving the question of the Creator as not to be 
defined in material form, of whom and whose relations with the cre- 
ated, other branches of science occupy themselves, particularly that 
science of sciences, philosophy. . We will also, and with stronger mo- 
tives, exclude the religious element from our studies. Faith is not 
science, though it is compatible with it, and not only compatible, but 
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in some measure necessary to it. Try as we might, it would be as 
impossible to destroy it as for evil to supplant good. Science is, and 
appears antithetical to religious faith, but when united constitute a 
synthesis indispensable to humanity. 

For the present, let us avoid not only all impiety, but even the mis- 
directed piety which holds out a friendly hand to rationalism. Respect- 
ing in every way the opinions of others, we shall acquire the right to 
have our own respected. In marking out our boundaries, we will not 
invade the territories of others, but neither will we allow others to 
invade ours. All that we can discover of the races inhabiting the 
world, all that is revealed to us by their inanimate remains, all that 
is hidden in the heart of the earth, relative to man’s organisation and 
physiological functions, belongs to us. These are sufficient landmarks 
for us to trace out, complete and perfect, all that is possible of the 
history, not of man as animal only, but of that intelligent being who 
was the crowning and most perfect work of creation. 

From what we already know, and from facts which have accumu- 
lated with careful examination, we may judge not only of what has 
been, but what will be—that is to say, what will be in all probability ; 
but this can never be converted into certainty, and we must except 
those innumerable events which the future hides from us, but which 
will continue to form new successive periods when the existing world 
of anthropology shall have passed away. 

Immense task! which does honour to human activity, and which 
after having completed like the symbolical serpent the circle of 
human knowledge, appears to study itself. That such an aspiration 
ever had birth, shows a mature reflection, a life and vigour, that jus- 
tifies the hope that our labour may really bear fruit. Let us go still 
a little deeper into this first definition of anthropological science ; let 
us define the principal lines more strongly, so that some of the points 
which claim your attention may be seen, if only in distant perspective. 

The various questions which anthropology comprises must first of 
all be conveniently arranged. 

I will not enter into arguments, as neither the time nor the place 
permit it ; but I will point out to you (and perhaps remembering some of 
those ideas I have just touched upon, you will agree with me without 
the necessity of stronger proof) that an anthropological question should 
be well planned, that started with the supposition of complete igno- 
rance on the subject, and that would conclude without aspiring to 
attain complete knowledge. To know something more, to verify ex- 
perimentally some of the thousand more or less plausible hypotheses 
which are evoked by passing events, should be our unceasing object, 
the aim of our scientific life, which we are certain to attain in some 
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measure, though never in its totality. What answer should we give 
to the question? Is man one of the animal species, or is he some- 
thing distinct from all animal species? The distinction between man, 
and all species purely animal, is a granted and indisputable fact ; but 
the external characteristics which establish it have their limits, taken 
as a whole, of which analysis deprives them without being able to 
separate them entirely, or to exhaust their number or diversity. 

In our conception, man is not what he is to the naturalist, merely 
an animal of an elevated grade in the scale of animal life ; for us, he 
is a rational being; but starting from this basis let us study his 
rationality in a natural state, and let us seek for positive and external 
facts, to enlarge and unfold the ideal and Divine power which has 
painted material substance with such eloquent touches, giving form 
and substance to human history. 

Shall we ever solve the great question?—No. In the first place, 
because it is already solved as much as it ever can be—that is, par- 
tially so; and secondly, because it is not granted to us, that we 
should extend knowledge until it reaches those confines which Eternity 
has reserved to itself. Since both ideas appear realised by experience, 
man must necessarily be distinguished from the animal, but experi- 
ments are inexhaustible, and always limited by others still farther off, 
and analogies and differences successively unfold themselves in a 
panorama, vast in proportion, as anthropological questions are in- 
creased and deepened. 

Such is the result which sustains our hopes and activity ; a suffi- 
ciently satisfactory result, without having recourse to imaginary hy- 
pothesis. Let us not therefore desire a positive separation, or a 
positive union between man and animals, disregarding what we know 
now because it is only partial and relative. The idea of absolute na- 
twre is the most absurd possible, causing us to wander about discon- 
solately seeking what we are carrying in our own hands. The man 
who was exclusively animal, or not animal at all, would not be a man. 
It is only by examining to the utmost the identity and distinction in 
the different ranks of mankind that we can attain rest from our labours. 

But what do events themselves say? How can we best observe 
those analogies and distinctions which resemble those palpitations of 
the ocean which we call ebb and flood, or those febrile pulsations, 
which, under the form of waves, heave the bosom of the giant liquid 
mass. Physics, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, natural history, point 
at one and the same moment to this constellation of science, and at 
each moment are surprised by some new change and alteration. 
Ideas take form, knowledge increases ; but, following in her steps, 
ignorance springs up as a necessary limit to her progress. Mystery 
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restrained in one part bursts forth in another, but in the end we are 
gaining more data, greater extent of knowledge, more minute dis- 
tinctions, and more elevated generalities ; such is our task. 

Placed in the centre, let us ask from each of the auxiliary sciences 
in their turn, to explain to us that enigmatical phrase, which repro- 
duces itself so tenaciously, and which will not return to chaos, till it 
has produced a ray of light in its struggle with the world. Absolute 
truth does not show us even her garments, excepting in glimpses, 
which are snatched with greedy solicitude by most patient seeking, 
but these glimpses are a kind of gala dress for us, and increase in 
magnificence and beauty as we accumulate them, skilfully using them 
to cover the inborn nakedness of our minds, 

I have already discussed too long the question of the analogies and 
differences between man and animal ; I will now briefly indicate some 
others ; but, in my opinion, all should be carried on in the same 
spirit, and be governed by the same method of arrangement, discus- 
sion, and solution. 

Is there unity or plurality of the human race? How can we re- 
concile its unity with the diversity of organisation, languages, customs, 
history, and religion? Granted the wnity, how many groups con- 
stitute it? How have they arisen? What has been their develop- 
ment? How have they been mixed and confounded together? Up to 
what point have they endured, and can they endure without change ? 

The hypothesis of unity possesses the charm of universal brother- 
hood, that of plurality isolates and separates us instantly by the sup- 
posed variety of origins. The first begins with one single trunk, from 
which the branches spread ; the second plants its branches in the 
earth, and then raises them into one common trunk. Which is truth ? 
which is absolute fact? This only revelation can declare and faith 
establish. Science looks backward as well as forward, to the past as 
much as to the future, and takes an indefinite course resting at will 
in those spots which circumstance makes available. But the journey 
is pleasant and profitable, and supplies us with knowledge and beliefs 
which are none the less valuable for being scarce. 

In this, as in other questions, faith and science, which at any 
moment may appear divided, always eud by reconciliation, as the ivy 
is separated from the trunk that supports it, only to turn around 
again with stronger ties. 

Yes; at the present time, human nature is a unity as well as 
plurality, brother and enemy, members united by love but alienated 
by war; this is in various degrees and with distinct conditions which 
analysis determines. 

It may have been, or may be in the future, more or less identical 
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and distinct, and it may actually find itself represented at any epoch 
by a single pair, or even by one undividual, which is most probable. 
Science, enlightened as she is by investigations, always open to fresh 
events, should answer this. But there is no possible answer beyond 
tradition, and that, obscured by the night of ages, partakes of the 
character of revealed dogma. 

In the meantime, let us not wait for science to give us clear and 
direct evidence of the unity of origin. We are all brothers, we are all 
of one flesh ; for even the animals, even inanimate matter, identifies 
itself with us under some aspect ; with how much stronger bonds, then, 
are we united to our fellow creatures. Nevertheless, brotherhood will 
only produce fratricide, unless the form of division which rose in the 
depths of patriarchal unity, does not flow in harmony to perfect light 
which illumines our yet imperfect societies, and which, rashly carried 
from the field of ideas to that of impossible practice, destroys the 
chimera of socialism. 

For our part, without lifting the veil too much, let us content our- 
selves with the accumulations of the vestiges of ancient races ; their 
analogies and differences, the gradual transit from one to the other ; 
their preservation, etc., constantly proposing to ourselves new pro- 
blems for solution, as the only way of not falling into error. The in- 
vestigation of the past is most especially interesting to us in an his- 
torical point of view, but it is still more important in its application 
to the future. What are the laws for the development of humanity ? 
Can we flatter ourselves with the positive hope of incessant progress ? 

Without submitting historical evolutions to the action of unchange- 
able laws, we cannot do otherwise than confess at once, that duty im- 
poses continual improvement upon us as a moral law, and that if good 
is not necessarily increased every day, at least, the wish that it 
should, ought to exist amongst us, in preference to the imperfection 
which in all cases forms our normal condition. 

In view of this moral law, the Anthropological Society imposes on 
itself the obligation to seek for those physical and external conditions 
which shall lead to the greatest possible perfection of the human 
species. This vast object for meditation and study, is sufficient in itself 
satisfactorily to occupy our active labours. 

Around this centre of investigation are grouped a multitude of sub- 
jects, each one more interesting than the other: the influence of geogra- 
phical, geological, and climatic laws ; that of food and beverages ; that of 
the hybridity of races and families ; their respective longevity ; the sta- 
tistics of the duration and sudden changes of human life, when sustained 
under different conditions ; the same preservation in distinct conditions; 
the antithetical limits to this proposition ; the influence of civilisation, of 
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acclimatisation ; the advantages and defects in industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural pursuits; the spread of popular diseases; the sanitary 
condition of the world: all these and many other questions, determined 
with increasing clearness, permit laws to be dictated, which secure 
to the human race a more prosperous life, and also one more real and 
complete in all its functions. 

Thus, a science which began seemingly studying problems for pure 
amusement, which studies the analogies and differences of languages, 
discovering productive systems in them, such as the Chinese, Indo- 
Germanic, and Semitic, corresponding to all possible aspects, to the 
phonetic realisation of thought (material juxtaposition, intussusception, 
and lively flexion), which continues studying written language till, 
with Champollion, it penetrates to the mysteries of the hieroglyphics, 
and, in our own day, proposing to itself the interpretation of the signs 
inscribed on the “megalithic” sepulchres, which seeks in skulls, 
utensils, and monuments of European towns, the distinction of the 
Celtic, Gallic, German, Basque, Arabic, and African origins, and the 
designations of more ancient: such a science, we say, will end by 
proposing to itself problems of more immediate application, whose 
solution would constitute the moral, intellectual, and physiological 
conduct of man, constituted as he is in society. 

3y so many diverse roads, the progressive unfolding of the points 
which define the idea of human nature, leads us to the real and posi- 
tive characterisation of the species, or of man in general. We started 
with a vague, but necessarily a distinct, notion of rationality, reflec- 
tion, and morality, united synthetically in an organism, and pro- 
gressing on every side. We come at length to a vaster science, one 
more realised in its details, though still incomplete, because it never 
can be completed and perfected. .. . 

Bring canvas and colours, hasten to collect photographic apparatus. 
Every day seize some new attitude, some gesture, some peculiarity of 
that Colossus called humanity. But let your pictures be exact and 
not all venially done, and do not look at them yourself in other light 
than as images of a reality, always indefinable, however we may have 
the power of defining it partially. It is a glory to our age that we 
have succeeded in perfecting these pictures to a marvellous degree. 
But let us observe one delicate point ; let us not forget that to the 
idea we are indebted for a geometrical characterisation of facts. The 
invention of photography in our time seems a providential revelation 
to our minds. At first, it was thought photography would dethrone 
the pencil of the artist. Vain idea! The sun knows no history, has j 
no idea. The ideal springs spontaneously from intelligence, and is 
realised by the hand inspired by genius. What does this fact teach 
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us? that it is a necessity that inspiration aid our science also, modera- 
ting the illegitimate pride of a knowledge whose truth even may al- 
ways be error. 

Scientific faith should be ours, in proportion as we strengthen our- 
selves in the vast fields of reflection ; but, subjective faith should 
have its flight moderated, according to Bacon, though it should not 
be entirely restrained. Science is simply the atmosphere in which 
liberty lives, and when she is stifled by the might of knowledge, 
knowledge dies with her, like the organic structure which gives way 
crushed under the weight of the material. 

But I cannot forget that there are still some modifications to be 
made in the plan I have presented to you. We are Spaniards, and it 
is our duty to occupy ourselves principally with the application which 
may benefit Spain in these grand anthropological questions. 

How much we might, and ought to do! Our country, the boundary 
of Europe, is her bond of union with other continents, and offers one 
of the most advantageous situations to make herself the centre of the 
world. Thus we find that all the great changes of humanity have 
been unequivocally manifested on her soil. Invaded from the earliest 
historical times by the numerous nations inhabiting the coasts of the 
Mediterranean ; so it was afterwards by the tribes from the north, 
and the Saracens. From her shores the discoverer of the New World 
started ; and on her soil, at the beginning of the present century, were 
the magnificent scenes of the grand international drama represented. 
Spain thus offers grand objects for study in the diversity of the races 
which have peopled her, in those varieties which still inhabit her and 
her colonial possessions, in the results of crossings and acclimatisation, 
in the customs and traditions of so many varied populations and in 
the anthropological influence of so many distinct laws. 

Our soil also presents the united conditions of the polar and equa- 
torial climates, an immense variety of characteristics and productions. 
On one side, extensive coasts, rich rivers, and most fertile plains of 
fruitful land ; on the other, arid and barren tracts and snowy peaks, 
and chains of mountains which isolate many provinces ; others, which 
are easily communicated with by means of navigation ; some, popula- 
tions active and industrious ; others, indolent and apathetic, different 
qualities of the mind ; in fact, sufficient statistics to define the anthro- 
pological ideas without leaving the soil of Spain, and that, too, with a 
vigour and precision which other countries could not pretend to. 

Our language, from the standpoint of ethnological etymology, is also 
an inexhaustible source for curious investigation. In one part of our 
dominions, we still preserve the ancient language of the “ Basques”. 
We have a language derived from the Arian, and which has passed 
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through the Latin, Provengal, and Romance forms, taking something 
from the Semitic peoples, whose civilisation maintained with the Indo- 
European the most obstinate and tremendous struggle that the world 
has ever seen. How a language, conformable with the most noble 
type for the necessities of ulterior progress has proceeded from this 
lingual knot, only a most patient and careful analysis can discover. 

Such, and so many studies applied to our own country will na- 
turally lead to the most important practical results. Of what physical 
perfection is our race capable, in order that moral and intellectual im- 
provement may be facilitated? Up to what point is emigration to 
America, Africa, and the Oceanic Islands useful, which depopulates 
our provinces and returns us individuals modified by other climates ? 
What reforms are necessary in the hygiene, marriage laws, education, 
and the means of subsistence for all classes? How can the greatest 
commercial and industrial benefits be conferred without bringing at- 
tendant evils? 

It is quite certain that all these abstruse problems, all these agita- 
ting questions of real existence, in proportion as they affect man, 
offer a subject of consideration to any Society professing to study 
man, not merely under a psychological or material aspect, but in pro- 
portion as his nature reacts upon art, upon thought, and, above all, 
on the immaterial and spiritual nature which is united in him and 
which also suffers from any consequent reaction. 

We are observers, men of positive science ; but let us study abso- 
lutely for humanity. Do not let us dictate laws; but let us collect 
the materials for composing them. If in this collection we are happy 
enough to be of use to our country, accelerating those measures which 
will raise it to a higher state of civilisation, it will be no small share 
of glory we attain, and at least the satisfaction of our own consciences 
will never be wanting ; and, after all, that is the most pleasing and 
lasting reward of duty fulfilled. 

What more can I say, gentlemen, but to ask pardon for my insuffi- 
ciency. This is not the occasion (nor would I if I could) to unfold to 
you more exact ideas, new and wonderful facts, or brilliant and 
abstruse problems, and philosophical propositions. I know no more 
of anthropology than the wish to study it. But I have simply told 
you the manner in which, in my opinion, the general question should 
be argued, in order to have a free and open field for study. I have 
not aspired to found any new thing, but only to offer you the ground 
free from rubbish, level and clear, as a faithful servant would present 
to his master the canvas on which he is to paint. 

So many words for a blank canvas ; in truth, I feel that I am merely 


apologising to you Call it, then, what you like ; but I think at least, 
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that the rubbish accumulated on the old edifice of human science, on 
a foundation already weary of sustaining it, required some force of 
will to discover a new and solid foundation, yet without entirely 
destroying the character of the old. For the present, I believe I have 
proposed a means, which, unworthy and slight as it may be, I shall 
be content to have obtained. If you like to call my proposition the 
method and system of anthropology (I say method and system pur- 
posely, because, in a measure, they are one and the same thing) ; if 
you like to consider it so, then my discourse will not have appeared 
so barren to you. I shall now conclude, with one observation on 
method, and likewise avail myself of the occasion to give you, by way 
of epilogue, a brief formula of philosophical doctrine, which is, in my 
opinion, the true one. 

The method or system in anthropology, and, generally speaking, in 
all philosophy, if it is to be worth anything, must begin by confessing 
itself undetermined. That is of no one method in particular. After- 
wards it gradually defines itself, and this is method ; the result is the 
definition, and this is system. But system can neither define or be 
defined entirely, and method consists in acknowledging this in de- 
fining the undefined, in doing and undoing. 

It is, then, method to do and undo; and I, by undoing, have pre- 
pared and arranged for you, who with strength and intelligence may 
do and re-make better. 

Will, method, and system. At the commencement, I counted upon 
the first ; to-day, I flatter myself we shall have the second ; and these 
premises granted, I do not doubt but that we shall attain some doc- 
trine, and form a scientific body which will not be an entirely un- 
worthy part of the universal system. Let us, then, try in freedom 
and confidence to fulfil this duty. 

You have associated yourselves, hoping everything from your own 
strength, without asking extraneous aid, or trusting to official support. 
You have asked from Government only what they have already 
granted—tolerance and legal liberty! This point of support is enough, 
and if to that has been added, as it has to us, unexpected benevolence, 
an approbation of our scheme, in all senses valuable, which you are 
going to realise, you will return a hundredfold this proof of deference 
by services to your country and scientific progress, and have fairly won 
this good opinion which you have known how to deserve, and which 
you will not fail to justify. 

Matias Nigro SERRANO. 
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M. Broca offers some additional observations on plaster casts and on 
the errors to which the subsequent dilatation gives rise. He took this 
opportunity of rectifying the calculation respecting the capacity of 
Schiller’s cranium. From the measurement of the plaster cast, he was 
led to fix the internal capacity of the cranium at between 1856 and 
2150 ¢.c. ; but as every diameter had probably increased two milli- 
metres, the above calculation was too high, and the internal capacity 
must be reduced to from 1802 to 2072 ¢c.c. The cranium of Schiller 
would be, even after this reduction, one of the largest ever measured. 

Statistics of Greenland.—M. Boudin read a communication he had 
received from M. Etzel, who had published at Stuttgard, in 1860, a 
work entitled, Groenland Geographisch und Statistisch Beschrieben aus 
Déinischer Quellenschriften (Greenland Geographically and Statistically 
described after Danish Documents). 

According to the last census, taken on the first of October, 1855, 
the population of Greenland amounted to 9644 natives and 248 
Europeans. The increase of the native population since 1820 is indi- 
cated by the following table :— 


| ee 6,286 inhabitants ND sv csccoieae 7,877 inhabitants 
MBB oncccesee 6,331 n> WOM ovecees. 8,501 a 
Annee 6,997 ~ | hes 9,185 aa 
(| pererrren 7,356 a | ee 9,644 re 


Within a period of twenty years, namely from 1833 to 1853, in a 
population of 2,504 belonging to the parishes of Godthaab, Frederick- 
shaab, and Julianchaab, the average mortality per month was :— 








January ......... 3°5 deaths 4°3 deaths 

February......... 32 a 68 = 
3°5 os September ...... 6:3 a 
2°7 “ October ......... 76 a 
31 - November ...... 75 e 
4°1 s December ...... 4°3 eS 





Respecting the causes of the deaths, M. Etzel enumerates them as 
follows in 4,770 cases :— 






Died whilst engaged in seal hunting ..............:..0eeeeee 415 
CRAP IIE: hase ssccesncncnsonincncasetssaczsincdonas 59 
Frozen to death 8 
Violent deaths ........... haadudioniiiinekia tenusdnanenbaernedecasens a. 2 
Died in consequence of being ill-treated  .................. 2 


* Continued from No. xii, p. 108, 
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DOC. cchiivcnisviscsazceinacen pn kiesiieceNadsekanienuasesieueelens 37 
Poisoned by eating seal-flesh................ssssecsesessereeeees 36 
RUMMEMON sa sacs cca vavecicainns Sespehaeshcsnauetoneey sateweacanen ma 
SOUTTOCMERE GUERI MIDOD oociscnccccdsosanasiecsssscceseacsonesnase 16 
OIE, vaca odiscacencncunsceckesinascbuteornvos penuneieacetitanes wees B84 
Throat diseases ............4+ pabncencasec’ ieuaicaontuccesenens oe 
PND | vecexscesosencsncianrcnes iilasnatien seckiaatebinicenanees snnse ee 
Heomoptysis ........csceeseees ichscuieeeintiaaauimmtoe wien eeereends 84 
TO css ssncscusecncanapnceecapaandecsaccceanboosaanneien 139 
WEI ess cssccecescs sisteanmaoensiceNiies serees Bae A Ree pease 471 
Influenza...... seakcuucensusds Guuppuaapen gaonavepunnn bupiadestiowesialon 622 
Typhus and typhoid fever ............. 16 
Whooping-cough .......ccseeee 96 
DEONEY,. 0 <c0sce0s ausekanseaced soaseatiwaseraedee paseeuetisedssscdaewens. ae 
Gout and rheumatism ..... puebaiuaneeuntaeduaetesan peiakacsiaboke é 

IN gi ge cc coshicnecciscsanrsatnvnnwer eink tolnensuebayaaiaduntes 11 
Stones in the bladder ........ i saseeue 2 
GAD -cccsuancesccaucvscakekobsgeonseenerbenesses Ay keine ee ee ee 6 
PRIN cs.cbie doaankicsgdanevactbabs ccdeakesraee saat ecesnanconeateniers 3 


About one hundred Danish labourers and seamen, says M. Elzel, 
marry native females. These marriages during a century have given 
rise to a pretty numerous race of cross-breeds of various degrees, so 
that it is not always easy to distinguish them from the natives. They 
have, nevertheless, generally a European physiognomy. The greater 
portion of them resemble Southern Europeans as regards the hair and 
the colour of the skin. Some hybrids have light hair and a fair com- 
plexion, and can scarcely be distinguished from Northern Europeans. 
Fine figures are occasionally seen among the males. Intellectually the 
Mongrels approach the natives. The Greenland women married to 
Danes never learn the language of their husbands, still less do their 
children learn it. It is stated that the descendants of Danish fathers 
are more cleanly and more submissive to their parents than the native 
children. 

In reply to M. de Moussy, who wished to know whether M. Elzel 
makes mention of epidemic variola among the Greenlanders, M. Boudin 
said that M. Elzel simply stated that variola existed in Greenland. 

Who are the Celts ?—M. Broca, in proposing this question for dis- 
cussion, said,—In several of the discussions the terms Celts and Celtic 
race very frequently occurred. But the numerous speakers used these 
expressions with such different acceptations that opinions nearly 
identical appeared contradictory and vice versd opinions perfectly op- 
posed to each other appeared to coincide. For these reasons it ap- 
peared to him necessary in the interest of science to provoke discus- 
sion on the various acceptations of the term Celts, so that when a 
speaker made use of the term it might be known what kind of Celts 
he meant. Within historical times there existed a people called Celts, 
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who occupied that portion of Gaul which lies between the Garonne and 
the Seine, and who stopped for some years the progress of the legions 
of Julius Cesar. Such as take the name of Celts in this historical 
acceptation say that the Celts were above the average height, and that 
they had dark hair and eyes. . .. These are the Celts of history. But 
Cesar was not the only writer who spoke of Celts. Many writers, 
from Herodotus downwards, have spoken of the existence of such a 
people, but in a vague and contradictory manner. The country of 
the Celts they believed was somewhere in Central and Western Europe. 
Sometimes they placed it above the Pyrenees, or on the sources of the 
Danube, the banks of the Po, or even on the shores of the North Sea. 
. .. These are the Celts of tradition, a people who are found almost 
everywhere, and can be fixed nowhere. Again philology has estab- 
lished that the Gauls and the Belgian Celts spoke of not the same 
language, at least nearly allied languages, akin also to the languages 
of the British islands. This group of languages required a name, and 
they were all called Celtic languages even before it was known that 
they were of Asiatic origin. The language of the Gaulish Celts is that 
which is least known, only a few words having been preserved. The 
name of Celtic languages being now sanctioned by use, all the people 
who speak or have spoken these languages are now called Celts. 

There yet remain the Celts of Archeology and the Celts of Cranio- 

logy. As regards the Celts of Archeology, he would distinguish those 
of archeology twenty years ago and of the present archeology. 
Twenty years ago all the monuments of Western Europe anterior to 
the Roman period were ascribed to the Celts, namely, the dolmens, 
the tumuli, the menhirs, the cromlechs, and all implements, whether 
of bone, stone, or metal ; but the progress of archzology has proved 
that monuments twenty years ago reputed Celtic date from quite a 
different era, and that some of these had been raised by people who 
were ignorant of the use of metals. These were considered by archeeo- 
logists as the primitive inhabitants of Europe, and the use of bronze 
was supposed to have been introduced by more civised peoples. As ¢ 
name must be given to these emigrants, they have been called Celts, 
inasmuch as the languages called Celtic are the most ancient Indo- 
European languages. The prehistoric period formerly called Celtic 
had thus been subdivided into two distinct epochs: the Celtic period 
commencing with the bronze age, and the pre-Celtic period corre- 
sponding to the stone age. There remain further the Celts of 
Craniology. 

The illustrious Retzius, by comparing the crania of the stone period 
with those of the bronze age, found that in the region of the Baltic the 
former were brachycephalic and the latter dolichocephalic, whence he 
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inferred that the pre-Celtic populations were, without exception, 
brachycephalic, and that dolichocephaly had been introduced in this 
part of the globe by the first Indo-European conquerors, that is to say, 
by a people whom, according to their language and their archeology, 
he designated Celts, among whom he included all the populations of 
North Central and Western Europe with dolichocephalic crania, such, 
at least, as existed prior to the arrival of the Teutonic and Germanic 
races. Dr. Thurnam, on the other hand, gives as the result of his 
archeeological researches that in Great Britain all the monuments of 
the bronze period had been constructed by a brachycephalic people, 
Thus whilst the Celts of Retzius are dolichocephalic those of Thurnam 
are brachycephalic. The denomination Celts has thus received a variety 
of contradictory acceptances. The Celts of history are the peoples of 
the central confederation of the Gauls. 

The Celts of philology occupy a much more extended area, as in 
them are included all peoples who spoke or still speak the so-called 
Celtic languages. 

The Celts of archeeology are the people who inaugurated the bronze 
period in Europe. And finally the Celts of craniology have, according 
to Retzius, introduced dolichocephaly among the brachycephalic 
autochthons of Europe, whilst, according to Thurnam, they introduced 
brachycephaly among the dolichocephaly of Great Britain. 

All this shows the necessity of examining and discussing the fol- 
lowing questions :— 

1. Who are the ancient Celts, and in what part of Europe have 
these people, whose language and knowledge are unquestionably derived 
from Asia, first appeared under the name of Celts ? 

2. Is any proof existent that any people bearing this name have 
ever occupied or invaded Denmark, the Scandinavian peninsula, and 
the British Islands ? 

3. What are the physical characters of the ancient Celts? Were 
they tall or short, brown or fair, brachycephalic or dolichocephalic ? 

The President announced that these questions would be discussed 
at some future meeting. 

Human Hair as a race character. By M. Bonté. This paper was, 
in point of fact, a critical analysis of M. Pruner-Bey’s treatise on the 
same subject, which has already appeared in the Anthropological 
Review. We extract a few of the introductory remarks, and the con- 
clusions arrived at by the author; hitherto, observed M. Bonté, hair 
had not been supposed to possess a specific character, by the aid of 
which, we might, in an irrefragable manner, determine race. 

It was known that the hair of the Negro is elliptic, that of the 
Mongol round, and that of the Aryan, more or less oval. It was 
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known that in some races the pulp is more or less absent ; in short, 
the hair was only considered as possessing a specific character for 
the determination of different original stocks. 

So the question stood in 1863, when appeared the treatise of 
M. Pruner-Bey inserted in the memoirs, and in which he lays down 
the following principle:—‘“ A single hair, when it presents the 
average form, characteristic of the race, may enable us to determine 
it.” But soon flinching from so bold an assertion, he added :— 
“ Without pretending to such a degree of certainty, it is never- 
theless indubitable that the hair of the individual bears the stamp 
of his origin.” 

It is this conclusion which M. Bonté had tried to verify, and he 
regretted to say that he was far from arriving at the same results. 
After examining in detail the various propositions laid down by 
M. Pruner-Bey, M. Bonté concluded in the following terms :— 

We are indebted to our colleague for the patience with which 
he has analysed and measured the hair of different races, but such 
as have read his memoir carefully, can only come to the following 
conclusions :— 

1. The section of the hair of any race, or of any individual, is 
far from bearing the stamp of his origin, since, even according to 
M. Pruner-Bey, we find in the same race, and frequently upon the 
same head, different forms; and also in the section of the hair of 
very different races, the most perfect similarity. If hair be any 
character, it is only so as regards the determination of what we 
call stocks: the hair of the Negro, the Mongol, and of the whole 
race, differ unquestionably. 

2. The question is still in the condition in which it was left by 
Browne. 

3. It appears to be impossible to lay down principles so absolute 
as those formulated by M. Pruner-Bey from observations, confined 
only to a few subjects. In fact, in 16 races out of 37, these obser- 
vations refer only to one head of hair, and in 12 to two heads of hair. 

Science is encumbered with many errors, because it adapts facts 
reposing upon slender foundations. M. Bonté concludes by expressing 
the hope that the question would be further examined, as his only 
wish was, to elicit the truth and nothing but the truth. 

M. Broca said that without constituting himself the defender of 
M. Pruner-Bey, whose absence he regretted, he could not help recog- 
nising the importance of the treatise which M. Bonté had subjected 
to such severe criticism. 3efore M. Pruner-Bey’s time, the hair 
had been chiefly studied as regards length. Pruner-Bey studied the 
circumference, and by means of transverse sections, he discovered 
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many curious facts; the conclusions may perhaps be erroneous in 
some details, owing to the small number of individuals examined. 
But the contradictions pointed out by M. Bonté signify little. There 
exists in Anthropology no absolute character. Even the craniological 
characters are, despite their importance, not absolute. Among the 
most orthognathous races are found prognathous individuals, and we 
cannot expect to find a greater fixity in the characters drawn from 
the structure of the hair. But these characters possess, nevertheless, 
great importance, which is shown in the treatise of M. Pruner-Bey. 

One great fact has been demonstrated by microscopic examination, 
namely—the elliptic form of the transverse section in the hair of the 
Negro, whence it results that frizzling is fundamentally and essentially 
different from curly hair, as seen in other races. This character is 
the more important, sinte Prichard, from some superficial microscopic 
examinations, asserted that the hair of the Negro resembled that of 
the European. By demonstrating that what was called the wool of 
the Negro, had not the structure of lamb’s-wool, Prichard thought to 
have established the identity of the hair in all races. The researches 
of M. Pruner-Bey have rectified this error. 

After a short discussion, the Meeting adjourned. 

June 16,1864. Dr. Gillebert d’Hericourt, on his return from Algeria, 
presented to the Society a Memoir, containing anthropological observa- 
tions on 17 Kabyles, 6 Mozabites, 8 Town Arabs, 23 Tribe Arabs, 4 
Kouringlis, 12 Negroes, 6 Jews of Algiers, and 2 Chinese. He brought 
with him 23 specimens of the hair of all these individuals, and a 
beautiful collection of drawings of tattooing, copied from nature. The 
Memoir contains also observations on the hair, eyes, colour of skin, 
stature, conformation of hands and feet, and on the degree of resistance 
to cold, possessed by the Arabs and Kabyles. Memoir remitted to a 
Committee, composed of MM. Anselme, Perier and Bertran. 

M. Pruner-Bey announced the reception, from Commander 
Duhousset, of 40 specimens of hair of Kabyles. 

M. Pruner-Bey replied at some length to the strictures of M. 
Bonté on his treatise on human hair as a race character; but as 
M. Pruner-Bey promised that he would shortly publish a second 
and more extended series of observations on the same subject, we pass 
it over for the present. 

July 7, 1864. The Secretary-General, in announcing that by an 
imperial decree the Anthropological Society has been pronounced an 
establishment of public utility, said such a recognition is ordinarily 
only granted to institutions which have existed for many years. The 
exception made in our favour abundantly proves the utility of the work 
we have undertaken. The thanks of the Society are especially due for 
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the favour to the enlightened views of M. Duruy, minister of public 

instruction, who by his writings has rendered important services to the 

science of anthropology. 

A New Process for Solidifying Friable Substances. By — Sraut., 
Paris, 1864. 

M. Pruner-Bey called attention to the utility of M. Stahl’s process 
in the preservation of ancient crania. He produced a bone of a fossil 
reindeer, broken asunder, one portion of which in its natural condition 
crumpled into dust, whilst the other saturated with M. Stahl’s liquid 
acquired the hardness of recent bones. 

Dr. Moreno Maiz, late surgeon in the Peruvian army, presented to 
the Society a perfect Peruvian mummy and other objects found in a 
huaca (grave) of the ancient inhabitants of the northern coast of Peru. 
The mummy is of the race denominated by MM. de Rivero and 
Tschudi, Chinchas. The territory formerly occupied by this race ex- 
tended from the desert regions of Tumbes in the north to the sands of 
Atacama in the south, between the tenth and the fourteenth degrees 
south lat. The three vases sent with the mummy are called huaqueros. 

The President recommended a careful examination of this mummy, 
for which purpose a committee was appointed. 

Dr. John Thurnam (who was present at this meeting) offered to the 
Society a perfect cranium found in a long-barrow at Dinnington (West 

tiding of Yorkshire) of the stone period. This cranium is very doli- 
chocephalic, as shown by the following dimensions :— 








Diameter of antero-posterior MAXIMUM  .............seceeeeeeceeeeee . 205 
a WAMTOTIE TARO oecevicsccsvecassscecacencsveccassnccss . 148 
a vertical maximum .... 144 
= frontal minimum "96 

Total occipito-frontal curve, from the nasal suture to the pos- 
terior border of the occipital foramen .................ceceeeeeee 413 

Transverse bi-auricular circumference 

Horizontal circumference .............csecesesceeseees pe dchtiaiesiaaieciceinnee 561 


The cephalic index is from 69-75. The internal capacity is enormous, 
amounting to 1818 centimeters cubes. This cranium presents a con- 
siderable development of the occipital region. 

Ts Religiousness a Human Character? M. Pruner-Bey made the 
following remarks on this question, which had been touched upon by 
M. Boudin in his paper on serpent-worship. If by religion we under- 
stand the relations in which man thinks that he stands to an invisible 
world and the attribution of supernatural powers to inorganic and 
organic bodies (demonology and idolatry) there can scarcely be said to 
exist any people altogether deprived of religion. And if religiousness 
be the faculty of conceiving or adopting any religion, then this faculty 
is inherent in human nature. 
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With regard to the inhabitants of Southern Africa, especially the 
Kaffirs and the Bechuanas, Livingstone loudly protests against the 
ideas spread by the Moslems on the absence of religion amongst these 
people ; and M. Casalis, in his work on the Bassutos, a branch of the 
Bechuanas, gives a detailed account of the religious system of these 
nations. Nevertheless all travellers in these countries have been struck 
with the total absence of temples and places devoted to public worship. 
Moreover, which is better, to have none at all or a sanguinary worship? 
This protest does not, however, exclude another series of facts. There 
exist, no doubt, among human races living more or less in a state of 
nature, individuals, and probably whole tribes, in whom religious ideas 
are but little developed or are absent (?); just as amongst us there 
exist materialists and spiritualists. Still all this by no means invali- 
dates the rule, and man in a savage state may, in his own fashion be 
as religious, if not more so, than civilised man. 

Report by M. Alix on a memoir submitted to the Society entitled 
Cavernes du Périgord, objets gravés et sculptés des temps préhistoriques 
dans UV Europe occidentale. 

This memoir, of which an analysis had been presented to the 
Academie des Sciences by M. Milne Edwards, has for its object to 
demonstrate the existence of man in Central France at a period when 
that part was inhabited by the reindeer and other extinct animals. 
All the localities which have been explored by MM. Lartet and 
Christy are situated in the Arrondissement de Sarlat (Dordogne). 

The most important discoveries have been made in the grotto of 
Eyzie, and in deposits near the slopes at Langerie-Haute and Langerie- 
Basse. 

After a detailed account of the objects found, such as flint imple- 
ments worked in different fashions, weapons made of bones or antlers 
of the reindeer, teeth of the Megaceros hibernicus, finely engraved 
utensils, ete.—the report continues thus :—The facts we have enu- 
merated relate to two separate questions, the one geological, the second 
anthropological. It belongs to geology to determine the age of the 
beds in which the objects were found. The anthropologist might infer 
from this the antiquity of the human race upon the globe. 

The discoveries of MM. Lartet and Christy prove that people who 
knew not the use of metals inhabited our country contemporaneously 
with animals now extinct. The question as to the period when this 
population and this extinct fauna lived contemporaneously will only 
be solved when geologists are no longer divided in this respect. 

Anthropology asks other questions. What was the nature of the 
people the contemporaries of extinct animals with respect to their in- 
telligence? Were they essentially inferior to their successors, or were 
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they their equals, if not in knowledge, at least by their natural quali- 
ties? Does science force us to abandon the hypothesis of the primitive 
dignity of man, that hypothesis which inspired Milton when in his 
poetical enthusiasm he depicted Adam as the most perfect of men, and 
Eve as the fairest of women ? 
“So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 

That ever since in love’s embraces met ; 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.” 

The researches of MM. Lartet and Christy show us people who 
manifested their intelligence by their designs, engravings, sculpture, 
who produced works of art and gave a regular form and a curve of a 
certain beauty even to common utensils. These people thus possessed 
a sense for the beautiful, so that M. Lartet says we find amongst them 
real artists, and the most civilised nations need not blush to acknow- 
ledge them as their ancestors. 

In conclusion, science has, by the research of MM. Lartet and 
Christy, acquired the following three facts :— 

1. Men have inhabited France contemporaneously with the reindeer. 

2. They have lived at a period anterior to that of which the Greeks 
and Romans have written. 

3. These men, whatever may have been the simplicity of their 
habits, have left behind them remarkable proofs of their intelligence. 

Discussion on the Celts —M. Girard de Rialle said, our honourable 
Secretary, M. Broca, has proposed the question, ‘‘ Who are the Celts?’ 
I reply, they are the first tribe of the Aryan stock, who arrived in 
Europe long before the Germans, the Pelasgi, and the Slavonians. 

These first Aryans certainly did not call themselves Celts. Czesar 
gives that denomination only to those confederate Gauls who were 
localised between the Seine and the Garonne, in a wooded country 
(the Celtic word is derived from the Gaelic koille, forest). But, right 
or wrong, the ancients denominated Celts all inhabitants of Western 
Europe. 

Latterly all the peoples who spoke Gaélo-Kimric languages—that 
is to say, the Gauls, the Belgians, the Britons, the Scotch, and the 
Irish—were called Celts; in the same way as the Bactrians, the 
Persians, the Medes, the Armenians, the Kurdes, etc., are said to 
belong to the Iranian race, from the name of a province Jran, which 
word signifies the earth properly so called. Again, the Greeks, the 
Italiots, the Eperotes, the Thracians, the Phrygians, the Ionians, are 
called the Pelasgian race, from the name of one tribe, the members of 
which called themselves Pelasgi. 

The Celts are Aryans, there is no doubt about this—their languages 
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prove it. They consist of two groups, the Gaéls and the Kimris. The 
idioms of these two groups resemble each other so much, that they can 
only belong to peoples nearly allied. The Gaéls were the first who arrived 
in this part of Europe ; for the traditions, clear enough as regards the 
Kimris, are silent as regards the Gaéls. The Gaéls established them- 
selves in Europe, in Gaul, England, and Ireland. The language of 
the Highlanders and the Irish is a purely Gaélic dialect. These 
Aryans, no doubt, found in Europe an autochthonic race. Were 
these the people of the stone period? for the Gaéls belong to the 
bronze age. And this I prove by the Gaélic language, in which are 
mentioned four metals, the names of which evidently belong to the 
primitive Aryan, though corrupted in the Celtic languages. The Celts 
knew airain (brass), the name of which was among the Germans and 
Celts afterwards given to iron (steel). Adram, ayas in Sanscrit, stands 
for apy as, itself a corruption of apas ; so that the knowledge of metals 
existed in Arya at an immeasurably remote period. Abas stands for 
A, purative, and pas, subdued (dompté); dirain (brass). Ayas is 
therefore the unsubdued, 7. e. the metal hard pur excellence, which we 
find again in Rome and Italy under the names ais, aes ; it corresponds 
with the Gothic eisarn (Aryan, apyasr’). This Aryan word becomes in 
Gaélic 1anunn ; whilst the Gothic eisarn becomes the German eisern, 
and the English zon. 

Copper is in Gaélit called coiremor, which reminds us of the Sanscrit 
kamala, which has the same signification. The interversion of syl- 
i lables is frequent in our race, as well as the interchange of the soft 
liquid /, for the hard liquid 7. This word, then, seems to be derived 
from the radical KAM, to love. Cotremor and kamala thus signify the 
loved, precious metal. 

Finally, when we compare atrgiod, silver, in Gaélic, with the Greek 
APyvpos, the Latin argentum, the Sanscrit r’g’aton, the Zend ErRezata, 
we can only derive them from the same radical r’g, “to glitter”, and 
conclude that all the Aryans knew, before their separation, a white 
glittering metal—silver. We are likewise, as linguists, obliged to 
unite under a common radical the Gaélic ov and the Latin awrum, to 
be convinced that the primitive Aryans possessed objects in gold. 


[ Zo be continued. | 























Miscellanea Anthropologica. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocreTies.— The Anthropological Societies of 
Spain and of Moscow have both commenced their labours. We have 
given the opening addresses of the former Society, and in our next we 
hope to be able a give a translation from the Russian of the first pro- 
ceedings of the Moscow Society. We are also in a position to announce 
that there are several other Anthropological Societies in course of for- 
mation. It would be premature to give details at present, but in our 
next we expect to be able to record the birth of more than one An- 
thropological Society, not only abroad but in Great Britain, The 
arrangements of the Manchester Anthropological Society, we under- 
stand, are nearly completed, and Dr. Hunt has been invited by that 
Society to give an inaugural address. Similar societies are being 
formed in other large cities of this country. We understand that 
these societies will be independent bodies, although affiliated on the 
parent Society. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society’s Meetincs.—The following arrangements 
have been made for reading papers before the Anthropological Society 
during the present quarter:—On April 3rd, John Cleghorn, Esq., 
“New Reading of Shellmounds and Graves in Caithness.” Robert I. 
Shearer, Esq. ; Joseph Anderson, Esq. ; George Petrie, Esq. ; and Dr, 
James Hunt “On Human Remains from Keiss, Caithness.” On April 
17th William Bollaert, Esq., “Introduction to the Anthropology of 
America”. Captain R. F. Burton “ Notes on an Hermaphrodite”. On 
May Ist, Major S. R. I. Owen “On Hindu Neology”. Dr. John Shortt 
“On a Living Microcephale”. E. Sellon, Esq., “On Sacti Puja”. R. B. 
N. Walker, Esq., “Notes on the Fecundity of Negro Women”. May 
15th, Hodder M. Westropp, Esq., F.A.S.L., “On Analogous Forms of 
Flint Implements”. Colonel Beauchamp Walker, Lieut. Ardagh, and 
Mr. C. Carter Blake, “On a Kjékkenmédding at Newhaven”. Capt. R. 
F. Burton “On a Kjokkenmédding at Santos, Brazil”. Rev. W. H. 
Brett “On a Tumulus at Essequibo”. On June 5th, John Beddoe, 
Esq., M.D., “On the Headforms of the West of England”. June 19th, 
Dr. Berthold Seemann, V.P.A.S.L., “On the resembance of inscribed 
stones at Veraguas to those in Northumberland”. 


The lamented death of Mr. George E. Roberts on the 21st of 
December last has led to the formation of a small subscription amongst 
his numerous friends in the Anthropological and Geological Societies, 
with a view to engrave the portrait which is issued with this number 
of the Journal of the Anthropological Society of London. 


The second volume of the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of * 


London will soon be published, and will be copiously illustrated with 
woodcuts. 
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